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A Christmas Classic 


For Youngsters and Oldsters 
New Last Year 


The Keeper of the King’s Inn 


By ROBERT HARRIS GEARHART, Jr. 


In this book the author presents us with the tale of a 
thumbless race who waited and watched through the cen- 
turies for the coming of AB-“SHALLOM, The Prince of 
Peace. Written simply and beautifully and with a touch of 
imaginative genius, this story will charm both children and 
grown-ups. You are certain to be delighted with this tale of 
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“The Keeper of the King’s Inn.” - : 
MAKES A SPLENDID GIFT 


PRICE 75 CENTS 
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A New Candlelight Pageant 
Spreading of The Lights 


A Candlelight Service for the Christmas Season 
By AMOS JOHN TRAVER 


Symbolizing Christ, the Light of the Church, 
being passed from soul to soul until the whole 
world ts lighted. A simple and reverent presenta- 
tion including: The Legend, The Roll Call of 
the Light Bearers, The Coming of the Spirits of 
Christmas, The Declaration of Faith, The Con- 
secration Prayer. 


PRICE 25 CENTS EACH 
$2.50 A DOZEN 
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FORMER PAGEANT AVAILABLE 


They Saw The Young Child 


By VIRGINIA GRASSELL 


A beautiful pageant utilizing nothing other than the’ 
text, characters and scenes of the Scriptural account. The 
ction is in pantomime, with spoizen parts to be handled by a 
teader if desired. Relatively simple properties required. Can 
be very effective with a minimum of rehearsing. Includes 
familiar hymns and carols. 


PRICE 15 CENTS EACH 
4 COPIES FOR 50 CENTS 
$1.25 A DOZEN 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228 Spruce Street Philadelphia 


Chicago Columbia Pittsburgh 
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Broadcasting sincere Christmas Greetings to the men and women 
now serving loyally in the Armed Forces of our country from the 
Officers, Executive Committee and Headquarters Staff of the 


LUTHER LEAGUE of AMERICA. 


We pray that in this Christmas Season the song of the 
angels heard long years ago of ‘‘Peace on Earth, Good Will 
Toward Men,’’ may again fill the hearts and minds of all people, 
and that we may look forward to the time not too far distant, 
when you will again take your place in the normal activities of life. 


May & God Bless anc { Keep ‘Lou, Everyone! 
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This poignant little story of human heartaches and joys 
will be read with delight by everyone who is not aftaid to 
admit to himself that he is a believer in dreams-come-true. 
The author says that her big dream of writing something 
worth while has never before brought her sccibblings farther 
than the kitchen fice, but we are sure that ‘“‘Peter Burke’ 
will endear her to many readets. 


AUDIE WOOSTER had come to spend 

the summer with the Bowmans, as she had 

every season since her parents died. Dur- 

ing the year she taught school but when 
vacation came she went to the Bowmans, where her 
help was received as a matter of course, in return for her 
board and room. 

Maudie liked the country and enjoyed tending the 
younger Bowmans. 

“Oh, Maudie,” said David, aged fourteen, almost as 
soon as she arrived, “we have the ugliest, homeliest hired 
man you ever saw. You'll laugh yourself sick when you 
see him. He is that homely.” 

“Shame on you, David,” put in his twelve-year-old 
sister, Marcella. “Mother says he isn’t homely at all once 
you know him.” 

Just then from the direction of the barns came the 
sound of whistling. 

“That’s him,” said David, “that’s Peter Burke. Oh, 
he’s a sight. Father says his face keeps the rats away. 
Father likes him, though.” 

“Everybody likes Peter,’ said Marcella. “You do, 
yourself, David, and I wish you wouldn’t make fun of 
him.” With this she ran off to answer a call from her 
mother and David took Maudie out to the garden to pick 
a bouquet of roses for the supper table. 

At supper time, Maudie was introduced to the hired 
man. She indeed found that he lacked good looks, but 
she noticed there was something about him which in- 
terested her more than his face. When David cornered 
her after supper and asked, “Isn’t he awfully ugly?” 
Maudie replied: “I can’t see it, David. When we were 
introduced he looked squarely at me with the prettiest 
blue eyes I’ve ever seen. When Grandma Bowman came 
into the room he was instantly on his feet. He pulled 
out her chair for her, and I saw grandma look at him 
as though she were proud to know him. Then he picked 
up the crying baby while your mother was busy with 
the supper, and rocked her to sleep. He opened the 
door for you David, when you came in with the wood, 
and he ran out to get a basket of cobs for your mother 
when he saw she was worried because the fire was low. 
And he put some of the cobs into the stove and got the 
fire started—all this without being asked, and it isn’t his 
job. David, you may not see it, but he seems to me to 
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Kinne Johnson 


be a wonderful man and I’m sure he’s a Christian gentle- 
rien ay, ¢ 

“T never thought of that before,” said David. 
“Ves, David,” said Maudie, “remember always there 
is more to 2 man than his face. Watch his actions and 
you'll be able to see his heart. They are a good bar- 
ometer.” 

“T think he is noble looking like Abraham Lincoln,” 
added Marcella and that ended the argument. 

Maudie Wooster was very beautiful and people 
quickly learned to love her. She did not lack for the 
attentions of young men when at the Bowmans. 

Peter, it seemed, was not interested. He was kind 
but no more. Maudie wondered if he had an inferiority 
complex. 

When Maudie had but one week of her vacation left 
there was to be an ice cream social at the church one 
evening. Mrs. Bowman was on the serving committee, 
so Mr. and Mrs. Bowman planned to take the children 
and go early. 

“Why don’t you take Maudie, Peter?” asked Mr. 
Bowman. “Then she won't have to wait around so long.” 

“She wouldn’t go with him,” scoffed David. 

“Maudie is going with Kenneth Hives. I heard him 
ask her last night,” put in Marcella. 

The Bowmans left before the chores were finished. 
After his work was done, Peter took his bath, dressed 
and went to sit on the porch. Then thinking himself 
alone, he began to whistle. 

Maudie came out from the house saying, “How 
beautifully you whistle, Peter.” 

“Oh, I beg your pardon,’ said Peter politely. “I 
thought Marcella said you were going to the social with 
Kenneth Hives.” 

“No, she only said he asked me. She didn’t hear my 
answer. Peter,’ Maudie continued, “I want to talk to 
you. I want you to know that what David said tonight 
did not come from me and it hurts me when folks say 
things like that of you.” 

“You feel sorry for me, then, because I am so 
homely?” asked Peter. 

“No, Peter, I don’t,’ answered Maudie. “You need 
no one’s pity. You are superior to all of us, even though 
you earn your living as a hired man. David is a thought- 
less child. Your appearance is not ordinary but dis- 
tinguished. Peter,” continued Maude, “you know I 
leave next week and I want you to write to me. I want 
to leave here knowing you are my friend, as I am yours. 
You always seem to despise me. I’m not used to hav- 
ing people dislike me.” 

“People love you because you are pretty,” said 
Peter, simply. | 
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“What are good looks if you can't get what you 
want?” asked Maudie. 

“What do you want” asked Peter. 

“Your friendship, Peter,” Maudie answered ear- 
nestly. 

Peter as earnestly replied, “You have it, Maudie; 
it isn’t worth much.” 

“To me it will be a great honor to have the friend- 
ship of the finest man I ever met. Don’t let them hurt 
you, Peter. It hurts me to think how you must suffer 
when people say unkind things about you.” 

“Oh, Maudie, why should the arrow meant for me 
hurt you?” 

Maudie thought a moment and then answered, “Well, 
I suppose I should be ashamed of myself for falling in 
love with a man who doesn’t love me, but I’m not.” 

“Maudie, Maudie, think what you're saying! It isn’t 
right for me to fall in love with a beautiful girl like 
you.” 

“Then you do love me, Peter?” asked Maudie.. 

“To love you is natural. I can’t help it. But I must 
be man enough to keep that to myself,” Peter told her 
as she sat beside him. Then he asked, simply, “Maudie, 
will you go with me to the social?” 

“Oh, Peter, I’d love to,” exclaimed Maudie, jump- 
ing up and disappearing inside the house. 

A few minutes later she came back with outstretched 
hand and asked him humbly, “Will I do, Peter?” 

“A vision,” Peter said proudly. ‘You look like a 
princess.” 

At the church entertainment Maudie proudly intro- 
duced her good friend, Mr. Burke, and she would not 
leave him alone a minute. Peter was proud when he 
heard folks remark as they passed by, “How nice they 
look together.” 

After Maudie returned to her school she regularly 
received letters from Peter Burke. Peter had never asked 
her to marry him though every letter was filled with 
tenderness. 

As Christmas drew near Peter urged, “Come and 
spend Christmas with us. I want to ask you a very im- 
portant question when you come. There can be only 
one answer, darling, if you love me as I pray you do.” 

It was late on the afternoon of December twenty- 
fourth when Maudie stepped off the train and into 
Peter’s-arms. But—such a distinguished looking Peter. 
He led her to a beautiful car driven by a merry-faced 
Irishman whom Peter introduced as Patrick. 

Peter held her hand and Maudie held her breath. 
Finally Peter asked, ‘“What is it, Maudie girl, you’re not 
saying a word?” 

“Vou seem so elegant,’ said Maudie. 
seem like a stranger.” 

“Maudie, Maudie,” laughed Peter, “don’t get upset 
because I bought a new suit and wore it to meet my 
best girl.” ; 

The snow was falling gently and it was growing 
dusk as Patrick slowed down and turned the big car into 
a large gateway. The drive was flanked with a beautiful 
hedge and there were lovely trees all about. ‘Beyond 
Maudie caught a glimpse of a stately mansion. 

“We're going to go in here,” said Peter. “I want 
you to meet a young lady I love very dearly. I want 
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you to love her too, Maudie, for every hair of her head 
is precious to me.” 

“Peter, I do want to meet her,’ said Maudie in a 
wilted voice. 

They drove down the long avenue of trees and 
stopped beside the mansion. Patrick helped them out of 
the car. A boy whom Peter called Daniel took Maudie’s 
luggage and she and Peter walked to the door of the 
beautiful mansion to meet the girl, every hair of whose 
head was precious to Peter. 

“There she is by the window,” said Peter, “waiting 
for us, Maudie, and hoping you will love her—my little 
invalid sister.” 

“Oh, Peter, I’m beginning to feel as though I’m— 
Tm just dreaming.” 

“Here we are, Nancy Lee, here’s Maudie,” said 
Peter taking Maudie’s hand as they entered the cheery 
room where the little invalid sat. 

Nancy Lee was the first to speak. “Oh, you are 
lovely,” she said. “I’m so glad Peter found you. You 
look as though there is no room in you for anything 
mean or little. You look like Peter.” 

This made Peter roar with laughter and Maudie took 
the opportunity to say to Nancy Lee alone, “I’m so glad 
you said that. I shall always love you for it.” And she 
bent down and kissed the sweet, pale face, 

Just then a white-haired lady came forward, say- 
ing, “I did not know you had arrived, but that laugh 
announced your presence.” 

“Mother, this is the girl of my dreams, the girl of 
our dreams. Look her over, mother. From the crown of 
her head to the sole of her feet you can find no fault 
imeahera f 

“Maudie, you are welcome. You see, I know you 
even though my son in his burst of eloquence neglected 
to mention your name. Now you will want to dress be- 
fore dinner. Let me show you your room.” 

“Just one moment, mother,” said Peter. “I should 
like to have a word with Maudie in the library first.” 

“Very well,” replied his mother, “dinner will be 
ready in half an hour.” 

Peter closed the library door. 

“Maudie, you may not feel about things as I think 
you do. The girl who marries me must live with my 
mother and my invalid sister. I am sure you will learn 
to love them as I do if you will give them a chance. 
Maudie, will you marry me?” 

“T will, Peter, I will.” 

“The answer I wanted, Maudie, my beloved darling. 
Did you bring the pretty dress you wore that evening 
last summer?” 

did wietent ia : 

“Then run and put it on, sweetheart, and we'll cele- 
brate our engagement this very Christmas Eve.” 

When they came out of the library, Nancy Lee 
chimed out, “Will she have you, Peter, will she have 
you?” 

“She will, Nancy Lee, she will!” roared Peter. Then 
he whispered quickly in Maudie’s ear, “for which I thank 
our heavenly Father, the Giver of precious gifts.” 

Peter was waiting for Maudie at the foot of the 
stairs when she came down. 

As on the previous occasion, Maudie asked meekly, 
“Will I do, eters (Continued on Page 32) 
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EDUCATION... 


WATCH IT! PTL! 

Watch what? Your Bible Reading. That is the 
Theme of Universal Bible Sunday this year—Watch 
Your Bible Reading. Universal Bible Sunday is Decem- 
ber 13th. Because it is Universal Bible Sunday it is in 
Luther League—Pocket Testament League—PTL! 

The big event in Luther League in December, sec- 
ond only to Christmas when we celebrate our Lord’s 
Incarnation, is PTL Day. 


Here’s How To Do It 

Every Educational Secretary and Chairman must 
Le sure there are enough PTL supplies on hand—espe- 
cially PTL Cards and Pocket Testaments. PTL is a 
world-wide organization. It began with Mrs. Charles 
M. Alexander when she was a high school girl. She 
round Christ and learned the joy of being His. She 
wanted to share that joy with the other girls and boys 
in high school in England. Her wise father showed 
her how—by getting them to read and love the Bible. 
To do this she carried a Bible with her. She read it to 
others in school and on the playground—no, she was 
not a long-faced goody. She was a peppy up-to-the- 
minute girl, a leader. in everything in school—the kind 
every girl of spirit would like to be and every fellow is 
proud to date. She took her Bible along and before the 
end of the year she had forty signed up to read the Bible 
every day and to get others to read it too. Later, after 
she married Charley Alexander and went with him sing- 
ing the Gospel around the world, she won PTLers in 
every land. There have more than 7,000,000 signed up 
for PTL. 10,000 of them are in the Luther League of 
America, or have been signed up by Luther Leaguers. 
The Norwegian Luther League has twice that many— 
but they started before we did. We have to overcome 
that handicap. 

- PTL Day is the big-step in doing it. So every 
Educational Secretary is on his or her toes right now 
to put it across in every Luther League in every con- 
gregation in the United Lutheran Church on December 
13th, 1942. 

PTL means two things: 

1. Reading the Bible every day. 

2. Getting someone else to read the Bible— 

every day.: 

It is not just a self-culture League even in so good 
a thing as reading the Bible. It is not a Bible Readers’ 
League, It is) an Its point is 
getting others. ‘lo get them we have to have the goods 
ourselves. We must read and “know the Scriptures and 
the power of God.” Then we must be real friends and 
true pals to others as Helen Cadbury was and bring 
them to enjoy with us the good things God has _pro- 
vided in His Word. 

The emphasis is not reading the Bible yourself. It 
is not carrying a Bible or Testament with you. The 
point is getting others to read too. We carry the Testa- 
ment to have it handy to use—reading it ourselves, lead- 
ing others to read it, too. Many PTLers carry two Testa- 
ments—one they keep reading themselves; the other 
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Chairman, Educational Committee 


they give away (they cost only 30 cents). As soon as 
they have given one away on the promise of the person 
taking it to read it daily for six weeks, they get another 
to give to someone else, 


Many know this is the best way to Evangelize. It 
does away with all holier-than-thou-ness. It prevents 
any pride in relating personal experiences. It takes the 
person we want to win to Christ directly to the Source. 
It furnishes him with the necessary to carry on. It is 
all concrete, definite and natural. 


Caution—Do not seek to get any and everybody to 
sign PTL cards. PTL wants its records to be clean and 
true. Only those who will carry out the idea—To read 
the Bible daily AND to get others to read the Bible 
daily; and incidentally to carry a Testament or Bible 
along to make that easy. 
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AND WHY? 


Why read the Bible? Because the Bible is a record 
of God’s Word. It tells how God spoke to men and 
women and to the whole Jewish people. It tells how 
they understood or misunderstood God; how they be- 
lieved and obeyed or did not believe and disobeyed It 
tells what happened, is happening and will happen in 
God’s dealing with men and women, with peoples and 
nations. 


“Holy men spake as they were moved of God.” The 
Bible is a record of that. It is the source Book of a 
revelation of God. We will keep in line with that revela- 
tion as we review it for ourselves by constant re-reading 
of the record. The movements in our own hearts will 
be approved or corrected and our lives sanctified or con- 
demned by the Spirit which moved the writers of the 
Bible to record what God was saying to them and do- 
ing with them, and for them. 


If we want others to understand the Spirit moving 
in our hearts as Christians, then we hand them the New 
Testament. There is recorded all we know of Jesus’ 
life, death and resurrection. There is a record of the 
appreciation and understanding of His life and Spirit by 
men who knew Him intimately and by others on whom 
His Spirit came. Down through the ages that Spirit 
has still come to men and He comes to us today. But 
Jesus Christ is “the same yesterday, today and forever.” 
The Spirit of God moving in us will move us along the 
same line whose beginnings and direction are recorded 
in the Bible. We gather His dynamic and direction from 
the Bible. The tone of our lives is set by the Spirit 
speaking to the men who wrote the Bible. 


Here is the Root from which Christian life grows. 
Here is the Way along which a Christian walks. Here 
is the goal toward which we go and “beholding as in a 
mirror the glory of the Lord we are transformed into 
the same image from glory to glory even as from the 
Lord the Spirit.” 
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We're having a party that’s sure to delight, 
So, come and bring a package, big or small 
For all of our Luther Leaguers who have 
answered the call.” 
Time 
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Hang Up The Christmas Stocking 

This is played like all similar games, such as pinning 
the tail on the donkey, putting the shamrock in Ireland, 
etc. A mantel has been drawn on a sheet with crayons 
or lamp black. A place is marked for the stocking. 
Each guest is blindfolded and turned around and must 
walk to the mantel and pin the stocking the first place 
he touches. 

Making Decorations 

Select several players for this game. Blindfold and 
give each player a dish of popped popcorn, a dish of 
cranberries, a needle and thread. Players are to make 
tree decorations by stringing corn and berries alternately. 
This game provides enjoyment for the participants and 
those who watch. 


Christmas Rush Relay 

Divide the Luther Leaguers into two teams and 
arrange in lines. At the signal, first person in line runs 
to a table at the opposite end of the room, unties, un- 
wraps, re-wraps and ties up a Christmas package. He 
then runs back to his team and touches off the next 
player in line who proceeds to the tables, and goes 
through the same procedure. 


Christmas Candles 
Arrange players in lines, as for relays. Give leader 
in each row a large candle (preferably a green or red 
candle) and a box of penny matches. Leader lights can- 
dle, runs to goal, blows it out and returns to line, giving 
it to next player. If candle goes out on the way to the 
goal, player must stop and re-light it. 


Christmas Card Puzzles 
Cut up Christmas postals and mix for puzzles which 
groups of players re-assemble. 


Where Were You Last Christmas? 

Have everyone sit in a circle. Have one leader pass 
around the circle and whisper to each person the name 
of a place. Have a second leader whisper the name ofa 
person, and the third the name of an activity. Each one 
in the circle then takes turns standing up and giving 
the following sentence, with the blanks filled in accord- 
ing to what has been whispered to him: “Last Christ- 
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ESTHER BACHOFER and CONNIE STRANDWITZ 
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The usual decorations for this season of the year 
should be in evidence. Be sure to have a Christmas tree 
so that the gifts for the boys and girls in the service may 
be placed under the tree. To avoid duplication of gifts, 
make a list of suggestions, pass it around and ask all 
to decide beforehand what they will bring. Sometime 
during the evening sort the gifts, pack them in strong 
boxes, wrap and label them for mailing. 


Decorations 


A Christmas Acrostic 


Give each Luther Leaguer a piece of paper and ask 
them to write either Christmas or Santa Claus, putting 
each letter under the other down the paper, vertically. 
Then, directly opposite these letters, have them start at 
the bottom line and write the same word, or words, put- 
ting the letters opposite the ones on the other side. Al- 
low fifteen minutes for each person to form words -by 
filling in between the letters with two other letters, thus 
making four-letter words of the columns of letters. 


Bell-Catch 

Seat your group of players in a large circle. Blind- 
fold two of the Leaguers, and place them in the center 
of the circle back to back. Give one a small, tinkly- 
sounding bell. The person without the bell tries to catch 
the other by following the sound of the bell. The person 
holding the bell must ring it each time he changes his 
position. When the person with the bell is caught, two 
others are selected to go into the circle. 


Refreshments 


Cup cakes rolled in frosting and cocoanut (snow- 
balls) with hot chocolate. Christmas candy. 


THE LAST FIVE MINUTES 

The dearest time of the evening should be the fellowship 
of what we term “‘the last five minutes.’’ Have Christmas 
Carol Sheets and sing quietly while still seated about the 
Christmas Tree, the old time Christmas Carols. Let some 
person, when all is over, quietly pray a short Christmas 
Prayer, giving thanks for the joys of the evening and for 
Him Who was born of Mary in Bethlehem. Also remember 
all of the Leaguers from your Luther League now in the 
Service of Our Country. Go away from the Christmas Patty 
feeling “it was good to have been there this night.” 
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We must lead our youth to a growing knowledge of 
the One who alone can give the light and the strength 
they will need. 
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Christmas 


Reveals 
Icelanders’ 
Religion 
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By HAROLD 
BUTCHER™ 


SSIUTNOTs 


HEN candles or electric lights on star-topped 

Christmas trees shine cheerily, and the Aurora 

Borealis unfolds a pageant in the sky, Ice- 

landers in the cities, towns and villages of 
their North Atlantic island country may be seen on their 
way to Lutheran churches to sing carols and chorales in 
harmony with the religious character of the season. 
American and British troops this year will sense some- 
thing of the religious spirit of the land they are now oc- 
cupying in the name of their governments; they will 
realize that although Icelanders say little about their 
religion they certainly have it. 

It is true that Christmas moves men deeply wherever 
the name of Christ has gone; the American and British 
occupants of the island will themselves be stirred. It 
is, however, the way in which Icelanders keep Christ- 
mas that their religion is revealed. 

Christianity is an old story in Iceland. It was quiet- 
ly accepted by the Althing, Iceland’s thousand-year-old 
Parliament, in 1000, the same year that Iceland-born 
Leif Ericsson discovered the mainland of what is now 
the United States. The Althing’s vote to accept Chris- 
tianity did not make the land immediately Christian but 
it gave foreign missionaries a chance, and the religion 
of Christ did in fact eventually supplant the religion of 
Odin and Thor. Icelandic churchmen, as members of a 
universal church, traveled widely in Europe, thus bring- 
ing their country in the Far North into the Christian 
life stream of the continent. Iceland was truly Catholic 
throughout the Middle Ages and shared in Luther’s 
Reformation at the dawn of the modern era. Lutheran- 
ism is now the State religion. 

When Icelandic Lutherans celebrate Christmas they 
definitely sound the religious note. The festival begins 
in the late afternoon of Christmas Eve with a visit to 
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* In the course of his world travels Harold Butcher visited Iceland 
and has come to know many Icelanders intimately both in their 
own country and in the United States. As a newspaper corre- 
spondent he has written scores of articles on Iceland, and in 
this one seeks to show something of the Icelander’s religion, 
which, never displayed on the surface, is nevertheless an im- 
portant factor in his life—N. L. C. 


Six 


church. Then follow Christmas dinner and the presenting 
of gifts. Even most games are regarded as too frivolous 
by those whose minds are centered in the birth of 
Christ. Christmas with them is a religious season, and 
in that spirit the festivities of Christmas Eve, Christ- 
mas Day and St. Stephen’s Day are carried out. Christ- 
mas may be somewhat secularized this year in Reykjavik, 
the capital, where the presence of so many troops must 
change the normal flow of Icelandic life, but in scattered 
farms, some so remote that no imported Christmas trees 
will reach them, the reading of the Bible and the sagas 
will occur just as it has for centuries. 

The song of the angelic host used to be rendered as 
“Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, good 
will toward men.” Then by revision, it became, “Glory to 
God in the highest, and on earth peace among men in 
whom He is well pleased.’ So far as Icelanders are 
concerned, it matters not which version comes nearer 
the truth for they would in either case be eligible for the 
Christmas blessing. They are men and women of peace, 
of goodwill. They did all their fighting in Viking days, 
and today they bravely face the world without army, 
navy, militia or air force. Moreover, their characters 
are admirable; they possess all the Martha virtues— 
sterling honesty, thoroughness, courage, endurance, truth- 
fulness. To be sure, our Lord indicated that there were 
even greater virtues, those possessed by contemplative 
Mary, but He loved both Martha and Mary and did not 
disparage Martha’s humbler qualities. The Icelander 
can quarrel heartily in political combat but he confines 
his quarrels to words; and to have him as a friend is to 
realize what the strength of friendship means. Icelanders 
are real people, the salt of the earth. It is good to know 
that they are in the world, part of the life of the world. 
The quality of their lives is magnificent, like Bach music. 
They are noble souls. They reveal the heights to which 
human nature can reach. They deserve all the blessings 
of Christmas because they live in the spirit of Christmas 
all the year round. 

In the celebration of Christmas it would be so easy 
to make it nothing more than a winter festival, as in- 
deed it was among Scandinavian people of pre-Christian 
times who rejoiced with much noise on the turn of the 
year. Instead of following their noisy pagan ancestors, 
modern Lutheran Icelanders have brought the season 
into line with its Christian character, not by making it 
Puritan in the narrow sense of the word but by making 
it a time of games and reading at home, of singing 
carols and dancing round the Christmas tree, of outdoor 
sport like skiing. They can celebrate Christmas in a 
Christian way because in so much of their life they are 
truly Christian. 

“There is a religious life that does not appear on 
the surface,” said Pastor Fridrik J. Rafner, of Akureyri, 
Iceland’s second city; and I saw enough of his own pas- 
toral life to know the truth of that statement. The dis- 
advantages that accompany the linking of Christianity 
with the State are real in Iceland just as they are any- 
where else, but religion is not thereby frustrated. 
Martha’s practical religion has had full scope even if 
Mary might not feel quite so much at home. 

Gunnar Gunnarsson has written a most stirring 
Christmas story in his book, “The Good Shepherd”, 
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WORK WITH CHILDREN IN INDIA 


By MISS LILITH SCHWAB f 
Missionary to India (on furlough) 


SHADOW across my doorway recalled me 

from the depths of wrestling with dormitory 

accounts to make them balance and I looked up 

to find four fifteen-year-olds at my threshold all 
smiles and supplications for a few minutes of what they 
knew was a busy morning in the school office. They 
had come for that mysterious black tin trunk which 
holds the costumes and properties for school plays in 
Repalle Higher Elementary School, in our Church in 
India. Gorgeous robes for the wise men (made of gay 
colored cheese cloth), glittering gold crowns for Herod 
and other royalty (made of gilt paper), flowing gar- 
ments for the Virgin, shawls for the shepherds, these 
and many others fill that black tin trunk, which seems 
a Pandora’s box to supply all needs to answer the dra- 
matic instincts of a very dramatic race. The Christmas 
season was approaching, and preparations were under 
way for the costuming of the Story of the Other Wise 
Man by Van Dyke, translated into Telugu and much of 
it turned into lyrical verse, as India likes music with 
her drama. 

What happy days have been spent in the years of 
my work with children in India, helping them to prac- 
tice and put on those lovely religious dramas of the 
Church. I remember years ago in a school for Hindu 
girls (non-Christian) we were in the midst of our plans 
and practice for the Christmas Drama, those lovely little 
high-caste girls taking the parts of the angels, the shep- 
herds, even the sheep (for in India we always have tiny 
boys and girls impersonate the sheep; and the shepherds 
talk in the dialect of the shepherd caste in India, is al- 
ways a source of great hilarity and amusement in the 
Christmas drama). A little girl of twelve from a Brah- 
min home was to take the part of the Virgin Mary and 
her sweet voice singing the Magnificat was a joy to all 
of us throughout the days of practice. Just a few weeks 
before Christmas her little friends came to school very 
sad one morning, and wailed that Suceela would not be 
able to sing the virgin song in the Christmas drama, the 
reason being that little Suceela’s husband, a college stu- 
dent in a far-off city, had died. The marriage ceremony 
had been performed when Suceela was just eight, and 
the young lad went back to his studies and Suceela to 
her school mates and play. Now at twelve Suceela who 
never could be a wife under Hinduism, was a child 
widow. Someone else was found, and the “play went 
on” and when the final presentation was under way, a 
little girl slipped in amongst us and caught my hand and 
stayed by me little Suceela, stripped of her lovely silk 
clothes and jewels, dressed in the drab garments of a 
little widow. She had gained permission from her sor- 
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rowing parents, who grieved as much at their daughter’s 
sad plight as parents anywhere in this world but who 
were caught in the mesh of Hinduism, and she came for 
a few hours of quiet watching as the Christmas drama 
was enacted. And when the little substitute came to the 
words of the Magnificat, softly and quietly, doubtless 
my ears alone heard her, Suceela sang them too—‘For 
He hath regarded the low estate of his handmaiden”. 
That was a personal song for Suceela, and she was sing- 
ing her faith in the Lord whom she had grown to know 
in our Christian school and whom she was taking with 
her into the low estate of a Hindu widow. We visited 
her for years; her faith has been firm; she worships her 
Lord in secrecy and ecstasy. 

How happy is work with children in India, the joy 
of seeing intellects unfold under guidance and instruction, 
and the much greater joy of seeing the Seed planted 
and the lovely new life in Christ spring forth. For edu- 
cation in foreign missions means Christian education: 
“T am come that they may have life; and have it more 
abundantly” our Lord Jesus said, and work in mission 
schools in foreign lands means just that. 

When the class work drags on in that heat of India, 
and little brains and minds seem stagnant, then out un- 
der the shade of a lovely margosa tree goes the teacher 
and the pupils and the teaching takes the form of a play. 
Sometimes one sees groups under the shade of trees 
dotting the whole school campus; action songs, dramas, 
all are brought into play to keep the school in session. 
And when the sun begins to set then come the games 
of badminton and tennis, softball and basketball for the 
girls; hockey, football, wrestling and Indian games of 
skill for the boys. 

Handwork and gardening have a large share in 
school life in India, and there are periods for gardening 
and others for tape making, weaving, spinning, sewing, 
rope making, lace making, and the like. In some schools 
the boys are even taught to weave. In the caste system 
of Hinduism, work with the hands is considered menial. 
Education is breaking down those illusions, and honest 
labor is taking its rightful place in the minds of the 
youth of India, 

The religious liberty under the British Empire makes 
it possible for religion to be taught in schools, and daily 
instruction in the Bible and Christian morals is a part 
of each class’s time table. What a wealth of Bible in- 
formation a Mission School boy or girl has in India. 
They could challenge young America to a contest and 
in a Bible Quiz I’d place my expectations for victory on 
the Indian youth any day. With knowledge comes new 
life, and that is the fruit of the Bible instruction in mis- 
sion and church schools in India. And that new life is 
carried back into the villages from which these many 
school children come, and handed on to others. Many 
pray the following prayer when they return to their 
villages from school: “Lord, we are going home to many 
who cannot read. Make us Bibles so that those who 
cannot read the Book can read it in us.” 

That is what work with children in India has meant 
—helping little children to become Bibles in their Chris- 
tian living, and many in those little villages who cannot 
read, are reading the Book in those Christian lives which 
have come back into their midst from mission and 
church schools in India. 


Seven 


Eight 


BETHLEHEM-TOWN 


As I was going to Bethlehem-Town, 
Upon the earth I cast me down 

All underneath a little tree 

That whispered in this wise to me: 
“Oh, I shall stand on Calvary 

And bear ‘what burden saveth thee!” 


As up I fared to Bethlehem-Town, 

I met a shepherd coming down, 

And thus he quoth: “‘A wondrous sight 
Hath spread before mine eyes this night— 
An angel host most fair to see, 

That sang full sweetly of a tree 

That shall uplift on Calvary 

What burden saveth you and me!” 


And as I got to Bethlehem-Town, 

Lo! Wise men came that bore a crown, 
“Ts there,’ cried I, “in Bethlehem 

A king shall wear this diadem?”’ 

“Good sooth,’ they quoth, “and it is He 
That shall be lifted on the tree 

And freely shed on Calvary 

What blood redeemeth us and thee!’’ 


Unto a child in Bethlehem-Town 

The wise men came and brought the crown;. 
And while the infant smiling slept, 

Upon their knees they fell and wept; 

But, with her babe upon her knee, 

Naught recked that mother of the tree 

That should uplift on Calvary 

What burden saveth all and me. 


Again I walk in Bethlehem-Town 
And think on Him that wears the crown. 
I may not kiss His feet again, 
Nor worship Him as I did then; 
My King hath died upon the tree 
And hath outpoured on Calvary 
What blood redeemeth you and me! 
—Eugene Field 


Ohristuas in Horse 


THE FIRST CHRISTMAS 
By IDA MAE CROSSLAND 


Golden harps and angel voices 
Startled shepherds from their sleep. 
Could it be that they were dreaming? 
Was it bleating of the sheep? 


Louder ‘still the music sounded, 
“Peace on eatth—good will to men, 
Glory in the highest, glory, 

Glory be to God. Amen.” 


As their eyes beheld the vision, 
Earthly hearts were filled with fear, 
Till an angel drawing near them 
Gently spake: “The Lord is here.” 


“In the city—David’s city— 
Is the Babe so long foretold, 
With His virgin mother, Mary, 
In a manger,” they were told. 


So to Bethlehem they hastened 
To a stable, where a star’ 
Hung above the holy cradle, 
Guiding Wise-men from afar. 


To their flocks again they journeyed, 
Telling all along the way 

Of the blessed little Christ-child, 
Born to men on Christmas Day. 


FN ood 


PREPARE YE THE WAY 


Prepare ye the way of the Lord, 
Is a message for us today, 

Our task is to build a highway 
In a world full of sin and dismay. 


The world is like a desert 

In which we would soon be lost, 

If we did not have a companion and guide, 
To lead and direct our course. 


As we travel across this desert 

With God as companion and guide, 
Let us build a highway for others 
That they may not turn aside. 


We must make the rough places smooth 
As we cross the desert today, 

The highway we build must be safe 

For the travelers who follow our way. 


Rough actions, rough speaking, rough looks, 
Rough judgments of others, too 

Make in the desert rough places 

Which love alone can make smooth. 


The crooked places ate ours to make straight 
In this highway we build today, 

For the curves of ‘doubt and temptation 

May lure others off of their way. 


Let us build then a’highway that’s straight 
With abundance of life as the goal 

Where Jesus, our Saviour, is waiting 

To guide and direct every soul. 


—Ruth A. Heckaman 
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Are You An Executive—or A Dictator 


By MARY PRESSLY 


OU must answer that question when you are 

elected president of your League or of any 

other organization. The way you answer it 

will, in all probability, determine the success 
of your administration. You can become a dictator with- 
out effort—even unconsciously. Suppose you see much 
that needs to be done; you have good ideas about the 
doing of it; nobody else seems to be very active. Your 
natural impulse is to take full charge and give orders. 
You attend to everything yourself—‘“I shall put on this 
program,” you say, or “I won't allow tats sor i ani 
going to do so-and-so.” (Remember, a dictator never 
says “we.”’) 

Then, one day, you wake up to the fact that the 
members of your group are not co-operating. In fact, 
they may rebel openly. You will be surprised and hurt, 
perhaps to the extent of expressing your opinion sharp- 
ly. That will hurt somebody else, who in turn will tell 
you what he thinks of ‘people who know it all and try to 
boss everybody.” Soon everybody is unhappy, and the 
work suffers. 

To be an executive, however, requires effort, fore- 
thought, judgment—and a very great supply of unselfish 
courtesy. A good executive remembers the old saying, 
“He who putteth ten men to work is greater than he 
who doeth the work of ten.” He knows that other offi- 
cers, chairmen of committees, group directors, “secre- 
taries of causes’’—or whatever they are called—are all 
human, and that it is human to like recognition and ap- 
preciation as well as authority and a free hand. 

So, to be an executive, you must remember that 
each of these persons was elected or appointed for a 
certain duty, and you must indicate that you expect 
each to take both the responsibility and the credit for 
his department. 

“But some of them aren’t efficient,’ you wail, “and 
some aren’t even interested.” 

Then it is “up to you” to train the inefficient and 
arouse the uninterested—by putting them to work. This 
affords opportunity for some diplomacy, which is an- 
other characteristic of a good executive. When a chair- 
man does nothing but look blank, suggest, “Would you 
like to have me come to your committee meeting and ex- 
plain the project? When will you have the meeting— 
Monday night? At your house?” Keep on, sweetly but 
firmly, until the plans are made and the stupid one thinks 
he has made them himself. Next time, let him take 
charge, but give him a tactful prod occasionally until 
he learns what to do. Then, if his committee achieves 
something, be big enough to let him have the glory. 
After all, the honor is not as important as getting the 
work done. 

If a too enthusiastic chairman ignores you and goes 
off on a tangent with wild plans (starting to be a dic- 
tator himself, you know!), you need to exercise real 
Christian self-control based on some good hard pray- 
ing. Thus prepared, you can ask, when no one is listen- 
ing, “Have you time to give me details of your plan? 
The members may ask me about it, and I want to ex- 
plain it properly.” As he talks, you may be able to 
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modify weird schemes or wet: blanket impossible ones 
without making him angry; and you may even be diplo- 
matic enough to leave him thinking that the changes 
were his own idea! 

Most of your cabinet will not, we hope, go to either 
extreme. At your first executive meeting, you might 
let each tell what he has in view for his department, 
with enough discussion to make sure there are no over- 
laps. After that, try to let everybody run his own work 
while you keep your eyes open and your mouth shut— 
except when you open it to praise something. 

Being a good executive is not easy; but when all 
these persons have a share in class activities, each work- 
ing along his own line, the program will accomplish 
more than if you tried to do everything and left them 
nothing to do but criticize you. 

This world likes executives better than dictators, 
anyway. 


GIRLS IN THE SERVICE 


Do you know the name of one or more Luther- 
an girls serving in the Army or Navy Nurses’ 
Corps or the WAACS, WAVES or WAF? The 
National Lutheran Council Service Commission 
wants to include them in its ministry and asks you 
to send their names and addresses at once. Every 
minute counts in this matter, as tomorrow they 
may be transferred to a new post, perhaps over- 
seas. We want to establish the contact with them 
at once, and must depend on the “folks at home’— 
pastors, families and friends, to supply us with 
the names. 


Address all communications to: N. M. Ylvi- 


saker, National Lutheran Council, 915 Metropolitan 
Building, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


CHRISTMAS GIFT 
By DONNA J. HARKNESS 


The little, brown-wrapped package came by mail, 
All tied around with bits of plain white string; 
Oh, it was such a modest Christmas box _ 

Beside each fancy-bowed and tinseled thing. 


In folds of whitest tissue then I found 

A small blue apron carefully hand-made, 

With little pockets, ties and bib, fine-stitched, ; 
And neatly hemmed and edged with rick-rack braid. 


Aunt Hattie saved, made gifts for those held dear, 
For days she counted eggs and measured milk; 
Oh, here is Christmas love itself . . . the gift 
Still treasured more than pearls and robes of silk. 


Nine 


THE THREE KINGS 
of THE ORIENT 


RADIO TYPE OF PROGRAM * 


Suggestions for Production 


The musical background, together with full interpreta- 
tions of the lines, is necessary to develop the essence of the 
story. Best results for the musical interludes can be obtained 
by the use of an organ, since it can be softened easily and 
brought to a climax when necessary. But this is not alto- 
gether necessary, a piano can also be used if an organ 1s not 
available. 


It is suggested that a musical background be used 
throughout, except, pethaps in some “‘action’’ speeches of 
the narrator and the kings. 


Speeches should often begin just before the music fades, 
to insure smooth continuity throughout. 


The speeches in which the kings are led to the manger 
and find Jesus should be increasingly emphasized. Each chat- 
acter can be costumed as opportunity presents itself, 


Jak, ah, a 
Musical Setting: “O Starry Night’—‘Tales of Hoffman” 


Signature—First verse of “We Three Kings of Orient 
Are” (Solo, duet or chorus) 


Announcer—The Three Kings of the Orient. A practical 
adaptation of the wise men’s search for a newborn 
King. (Background singing for announcer’s speech, 
second verse of “We Three Kings of Orient Are.”) 


Announcer—When Jesus was born in a stable at Bethle- 
hem of Judea, three kings came from the East seek- 
ing a “newborn king.” They had been directed there 
by a strange star. 


Matthew tells us that when they found the little 


MELCHOIR 

“And I agree to venture forth 

To Persia’s mighty fort, 

And meet him. well, in kingly form, 
And rest within his court.” 


NARRATOR— 


And so these Wise-men of the East, 
And none so wise as they, 


To Persia’s court their steeds they set, 


Ere they should go away. 

And he, the mighty Persian king, 
Received them royally. 

But, as they made to ride again, 
He asked them thoughtfully: 


KING OF PERSIA-— 


“Alas, I pray thee, Wise-men, stay, 
And must ye ride away? 

Yet, since ye go a-riding, sires, 

I pray thee, ride for me; 

And carry thou my golden gifts 
To the King whom ye shall see. 
Go riding into Palestine, 

A long ride and a fair! 

And set before Him without fear 
My goods for Him to share.” 


CASPAR— 
“Tis well to go, our noble king, 


As well as anywhere. 
We ride for knowledge, and to serve 
All those in need of care.” 


Lord Jesus lying in the stable at Bethlehem, they Chorus: First and second verses of “As With Gladness 


laid their gifts before Him and worshipped Him. The Men of Old” 
following is a poetical adaptation of the wise men’s NARRATOR— 
search. And so they rode—by day, by night— 
Chorus: Third verse of “We Three Kings of Orient The stars came out on high. 
Ace ‘ Spas, pe And soon the King Balthazar said, 
As he gazed on the sky: 
ae BALTHAZAR—- 


Three kings went riding from the East 
In regal splendor set; 

Their horses strode a kingly pace, 

In venturesome regret. 

O’er hills and vales these lords they bare 
In search of knowledge fair; 

For kings they were, in honor due, 

With wealth beyond compare. 


“We ride by night, we ride by day, 
To a King whom we shall see; 
We have a king in Persia, 

And kings no less are we. 
Yet, often in the deep-blue night, 

When stars burn far and dim, 

I wish I knew a greater king, 

To fall and worship him— 

A king who should not care to reign, 
But wonderful and fair; 

A king—a king who were a star, 
Aloft in miles of air!” 


MELCHOIR 


“A star is good, I grant thee, sire, 
A high, unworldly thing; 

But I would choose a soul alive 
To be my lord and king. 

Not Herod, nay; nor Cyrus, nay; 
Not any king at all; 

For I would choose a sinless child, 
Laid in a manger stall.” 


BALTHAZAR-—- 
“And whither shall we ride, my sires, 
Where we've not ridden yet? 
What plains shall we ride o’er tonight, 
To find this hidden thing 
That turns the course of all our stars, 
And all our arguing?” 


CASPAR— 


“T think that we should visit now 
The king of Persia’s land, 

For his request to feast with him 
Was made with friendly hand.” 
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CASPAR— 


Seis well ye think so, learned friends, 
For mighty men are ye; 
But no such humble king were meet 
For my simplicity. 
A star is very far and small; 
A babe’s a simple thing; 
The very Son of God Himself 
Shall be my Lord and King!” 


BALTHAZAR— 

“Yea, He shall be my Lord and King.” 
MELCHOIR 

“And a good youth He shall be.” 


Solo or Duet: First and second verses of “Brightest and 
Best of the Sons of the Morning” 


NARRATOR— 
So young and old, without a word, 
Along the hills they sped, 
Till lo, among the western skies 
There came a star that led 
Them on, and ever on, to part 
From Persia’s sandy plains, 
To Judah’s verdant, rolling hills 
And narrow, wind-swept lanes! 


CASPAR— 


“The star! Behold the star! At last, 
Balthazar’s king we see!” 


Organ (Softly through the Narrator’s speech): 
Brahm’s ‘‘Cradle Song”. 


NARRATOR— 
And lo, within the western skies 
The star begins to flit; 
The three kings spur their horses on 
And follow after it. 
And when they reach the king’s high court, 
They think it is the place; 
But, like a shining bird, the star 
Flits on in heaven apace. 
Oh, they ride on, and on they ride, 
Unto a lonely wold, 
Where shepherds watch their flocks by night, 
And night is chill and cold. 
Yes, they ride on, and on they ride, 
They reach a little town, 
And there the star in heaven stands still 
Above a stable brown. 
And through the open door the straw 
And tired beasts they see, 
And in a manger, low, the Babe 
Is sleeping peacefully. 


Organ—Fades completely. 
THREE KINGS— 


“All hail! the king of Melchoir! 
At last, our King is found!” 


NARRATOR— 
King Melchoir swings from off his steed, 
And stands, nor makes a sound. 
Why do the horses rear and neigh, 
And strange sounds fill the night, 
And angels soar in wheeling spire, 
Mid streams of heavenly light? 
King Melchoir kneels upon the grass, 
And falls a-praying there; 
Balthazar lets the bridle drop 
And gazes into air. 
But Caspar gives.a happy shout, 
And hastens to the stall. 
CASPAR— 
“Now hail ye, sires, the Son of God, 
And Saviour of us all! 
He is our King, and we are His; 
Before Him must we fall!” 
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Organ—Echoes speech with “Jesus Christ Is Born To- 
day.” Fades. 
NARRATOR— 
And thus the kings had found their Lord; 
In reverence did they sing. 
For well they knew who lay within— 
"Twas Christ, their newborn King! 


Organ: “The First Noel’, chorus sing “Silent Night, 
Holy Night.” 


Announcer—Such has been the story handed down to us 
from generation to generation. May we never for- 
get the awe and reverence with which the Wise-men 
received their newborn King. May we, like them, lay 
our gifts at the feet of the Master, and, like them, 
too, sing praises to the memory of His birth. 


Chorus Sing: “Away in a Manger” 


Organ: “Away in a Manger”, gradually fading out in 
soft background. 


We are indebted for the poetry in this radio presentation t3 
Reginald Bailey and the Standard Publishing Company. 


fay Jal dal 


THE PRICE OF PEACE 
GRACE REESE ADKINS 


Jesus was born to bring life to the world— 
Life—tife and light; : 

He brought not peace, but strife to the world; 

Not passions leashed, but war flags unfurled. 

For Sin is entrenched, and Greed has ruled long, 
And Greed shuts its ears to that transcendent song 
That breathed o’er the hills one night. 


The shepherds were thrilled and they hastened to heed. 
Jesus was born to meet all the world’s need; 

To bear all its sorrow, to cast out its sin; 

But so many hearts said, ““Do not come in! 

Leave us our wine-laden festival boards; 

Leave us bright gacments and tich, golden hoards; 
Take far away 

Your kind of peace. Let us laugh and be gay, 

Sing the songs that the mad world is singing. 
Heavenly joy-bells? We don’t hear them ringing.” 


Jesus was born that we might be reborn; 
(Hail, Christmas morn! ) 

Cleansed in our hearts, and made holy and pute, 
Glad to relinquish the wine-laden boards, 

And bright, golden hoards, 

For a treasure more sute. 

Peace He has brought to the children of peace, 
Peace to be had when the price has been paid; 
And that price is relentless—evil to cease. 

Pride lowly laid; 

Greed torn from hearts that have loved self alone; 
Man’s futile wisdom cast down from its throne; 
Jesus, the lowly, enthroned in its stead; 

From His poor manger bed, 

Exalted to heaven’s highest ramparts of glory. 
Hail Him, ye people! Yield Him acclaim! 
Spread the glad story! 

Give Him the praise that is due to His name, 
Him who to earth as Immanuel came! 


Far o’er the world sounds a challenge tonight. 
(Choose—choose tonight!:) 

Will you have Christ, and His heavenly light, 

And His sweet, blessed peace? 

The struggle is on, and strife will not cease 

Till all men acknowledge the truth of God’s Word, 
Renounce their vain fancies, make Jesus their Lord. 


Then o’er the earth shall the song ring again: 
“Glory to God! Peace! Good will to men!” 
Ring with a rapture that never shall cease; 
Peace! 

Heaven-sent peace! 
Hail to our King! His reign shall ne'er cease! 
He is our Lord! In our hearts is His peace! 


‘Eleven 


It was the eighth century, that cen- 
tury of uncertainty when Christianity 
seemed to wage a losing battle against 
the forces of a new day. For the Chris- 
tian religion had almost come to be 
synonymous with Roman culture, and 
now that that empire lay broken in 
petty kingdoms under heathen barbarian 
kings, Christianity was escaping from 
one fearful fate only to confront a 
danger even greater. Religion to the 
Goths was a tribal affair, and all with- 
in the tribe were bound to the cult of 
the group. The few kings who were led 
to accept baptism and the Christian 
name immediately put their hands upon 
their swords ‘and imposed it on their 
own and other peoples. Monarchs used 
the new faith to bulwark their authority. 
Conversion became a matter of group 
action instead of personal conviction. 
Baptism became a sign of submission to 
a foreign conqueror.. This was the force 
Christianity had to combat. It had won 
its chance to show it was more than the 
fine culture and civilization of the Rom- 
ans; now it must prove it was more 
than the sprinkling of water and the as- 
suming of a name. Christianity had to 
lead its people again to the heart of 
Christ. The story which follows on this 
page is based largely on historical fact. 


Jake ah JaN 


It was late afternoon on a chill 
October day in the year 746. A group 
of horsemen galloped along a narrow 
road winding between the low moun- 
tain ranges of the lower Rhineland. 
They had traveled since morning, and 
occasionally a horse — stumbled 
wearily on the frozen mud clumps in 
the road:  lhe™ men jehowever, 
showed no signs of fatigue. Their 
shields rode jauntily on their power- 
ful shoulders, and their hands did not 
relax on the hilts of their swords. 
It was a rough age. Rocks and shrubs 
shielded enemies of every description, 
and men could not droop or drowse. 

The low gray hulk of the Monas- 
tery of Fulda came into sight just 
as dusk began to erase the sharp 
lines of the autumn landscape. The 
warriors thrust their leather buskined 
feet harder into the stirrups, and the 
horses quickened their lagging steps. 
At the gate the leader reined in his 
mount and turned to the others. 

“Dagobert shall remain here with 
me. The rest will find shelter in the 
village yonder. We return to Wurz- 
burg early tomorrow. Be here‘at the 
gate at sunrise.’ 


oT welve 


Prince of Peace 
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The young monk who opened the 
gate peered questioningly at the two 
travelers in the natrve garb of Frank- 
ish warriors. 

“Ts it true,” asked the taller of the 
two, “that Boniface is seeking rest 
here these days?” 

“Tt Ase thue;? 
briefly. 

“Tell him that Carloman 
speak with him.” 

A look most peculiar swept over 
the monk’s face at the sound of the 
name. He dropped to his knees as if 
he would grovel in the earth before 
the stranger who had just revealed 
himself and then in an instant he was 
on his feet again and darting down 
the graveled path. It was not long 
before another figure hastened to 
greet them. It was the white-haired 
abbot himself. 

“T pray thee, forgive our brother 
monk for so uncourteously leaving 
thee here at the gate. In truth, he 
was overawed by thy unexpected and 
kingly presence. But, come, I will 
send a man to care for thy horses. 
Our brethren will give thy squire 
food and rest within. Boniface sups 
alone in his cell and would have thee 
join him there.” 

Carloman stooped to enter the low 
door of the tiny monastery cell to 
which the abbot had brought him. 
The man seated at the rough wooden 
table picked up the one candle in the 
room and held it close to Carloman’s 
face. The keen eyes of the man who 
had come from the green hills of 
Devonshire to be an apostle to the 
Germans looked deep into those of 
the King of Austrasia, Alemannia, 
and Thuringia. They stood eye to 
eye, the stalwart old missionary and 
the stalwart young warrior-king. 

“God bless thee, Brother Carlo- 
man,’ Boniface spoke at last. “Thou 
art strong and brave as thy father, 
Charles Martel. I knew him well.” 

“T-can remember thee when thou 
cam’st to his camp.” 

“Thou wert a stripling prince then 
—and now thou and thy brother are 
ruling the mighty empire of the 
Franks. Will the great Carloman 
share a humble bowl of soup with his 
servant Boniface?” 


the monk answered 


would 


- Carloman bowed graciously before. 


the missionary’s penetrating gaze. 


“Many a time on my expeditions 
have I rejoiced for a bowl of steam- 
ing herbs,” he said. 

So narrow was the table that the 
gray locks of the missionary brushed 
the king’s ruddy curls as the two 
heads bowed over the one bowl. For 
a time they ate in silence. Carloman 
was hungry after his day’s ride, and 
Boniface seemed lost in thought. At 
last the bowl was pushed aside, but 
Boniface continued to lean across the 
table and gaze on his guest’s face. 
Carloman flushed slightly, but he 
could not tear his embarrassed eyes 
away. At the same time that he 
wanted to draw back into the shadow 
of his corner, he was impelled to 
draw nearer. Such a look no man 
had ever given him. He felt as if 
his heart were opening to it, as the 
frozen earth cracks to drink in the 
warm sun of spring. 

“What has brought thee here, Car- 
loman?” Boniface asked quietly. 

Carloman plunged eagerly into his 
answer. The strange, new sensations 
which were stealing over him were 
bewildering, and he reached for the 
escape of speech. 

“It is my kingdom in Thuringia,” 
he answered. “It has long troubled 
me, and when I heard thou wert here 
at Fulda I resolved to consult with 


thee. The fame of thy work has 
spread far.” 
“What is wrong in Thuringia?” 


the gentle voice pressed on. 

“Tt needs thy service. The church 
is in sad straits. The clergy are ig- 
norant and unlearned, and heathen- 
ism is creeping back again. I would 
fain have thee come there when thou 
art ready.” 

“Why dost thou not begin at home, 
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Brother Carloman: 

Carloman puzzled a moment over 
the question. 

“T have many homes, Brother Boni- 
face. Sometimes I am at Wurzburg, 
sometimes at Aachen, sometimes at 
Stuttgart, sometimes at—.” 

“Why dost thou not begin in thine 
own heart?” 

Carloman flushed with sudden un- 
derstanding. He had heard before of 
this missionary’s bluntness and cour- 
age, and it was for that reason he 
had selected him as the best man to 
work among the pagans of his king- 
dom. Yet he had not expected the 
forwardness he admired to be di- 
rected squarely at him. Indignation 
mingled with his peak as he an- 
swered stiffly. 

“Thou didst know my father well, 
and that he’ was a Christian. Thou 
shouldst know. that, I wear the cross 
over my heart’ and carry it on my 
banner.’}> (35, 
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“But dost, thou carry it in thine 
heart?” 

The young king clenched his fists. 

“Dost thou doubt it?” he asked 
harshly. 

Boniface did not answer directly. 

“T have heard much of thy valour, 
Carloman,” he said gently. “I have 
heard how thou didst defeat Hurald, 
duke of Aquitaine, and his son Wai- 
far. I have heard how thou didst 
subdue the Alemans and force Odilo, 
duke of Bavaria, to give up his terri- 
tories. I have heard of thy excur- 
sions into Saxony.” 

“And in all these places I have 
planted the cross,” the king added 
fiercely. 

“The cross that is bathed in the 
blood .of Christ or one that was 
bathed in the blood of thy victims?” 

“Thou hast no right to talk thus,” 
Carloman burst out, but his voice had 
lost its defiance. 

“Hast thou forgotten the assembly 
at Stuttgart, where thou didst call to- 
gether the leading warriors of the 
Alamanni, surround them with thy 
Frankish warriors, disarm them, and 
slay them to the last man?” 

“They were traitors and they de- 
served it! The Alamanni were bap- 
tized under my father, but they broke 
faith,” Carloman muttered. But his 
eyes fell. 

“T tell thee,’ he burst out in vio- 
lent self-defense, ‘‘there is nothing I 
have desired more in my kingdom 
than that my people should leave their 
idols and know the Christ. I have 
fought for that, and it is for that I 
am here.” 

“Thou has fought thy way: 
Christ’s way.” 

“What is Christ’s way?’ he asked 
sullenly. 

“Listen and thou shalt hear what 
thou hast heard since thou wert a 
child—and yet thou hast not really 
heard.” 

Boniface took a heavy manuscript 
from a crevice in the wall and laid 
it in the pale arc of candlelight. 

“Then they came and laid hands 
on Jesus and took Him. And behold, 
one of them that were with Jesus 
stretched out his hand, and drew his 
sword, and smote the servant of the 
high priest and struck off his ear. 
Then said Jesus unto him, Put up 
again thy sword into its place: for 
all they that take the sword shall 
perish with the sword’.” 

“Thou hast not understood, Carlo- 
man, and the world does not under- 
stand—ah, there are ages to come 
which will not understand—that He 
came to save, not to destroy—that 
His Gospel is the Gospel of love and 
peace—not of force and bloodshed.” 


not 
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Carloman drew back into the shad- 
ows as if fearing to be cast into the 
infinite depths of sadness which lay 
in the missionary’s eyes. 

“Dost thou remember, Carloman,” 
Boniface continued, “dost thou re- 
member the song the angels sang 
when He came to this world? ‘Peace 
on earth, good will to men,’ they 
sang. Were not those whom thou 
hast slain in His name men? You do 
not answer. Ah, they were men— 
they were more than men—they were 
thy brothers in Christ. If Christ had 
meant thee to drive them into His 
kingdom with the sword, would He 
have come with that song? Would 
He have come as a humble Child, 
helpless, devoid of authority and 
earthly power? If He had come as 
an earthly conqueror and chosen His 
servants from the warriors, then thou 
and those who will follow thy ex- 
ample in ages to come would be 
right. But thou art wrong.” 

There was no sound from the cor- 
ner, which the flickering rays of the 
candle could not reach. Carloman’s 
face was indistinguishable. Boniface 
slowly turned back the pages of the 
manuscript. 

“Thou hast been zealous, and many 
will be zealous after thee, to plant the 
cross. I can but wonder that Christ 
does not come to cut it down and cry 
out in rage, ‘This is not mine.’ I can 
but wonder He does not say as God 
said to the Hebrews, ‘When ye spread 
forth thy hands, I will hide mine eyes 
from you; yea, when ye make many 
prayers, I will not hear: Thy hands 
are full of blood’.” 

There was a sudden and violent 
movement from the corner. Carlo- 
man’s face, terrible to see, burst into 
the light for an instant; then the table 
was wrenched by his rising, the can- 
dle tottered, fell to the floor, and was 
extinguished. 

“Carloman!” 

Boniface pleaded softly with the 
darkness. ‘‘Carloman, there is more 
I would tell thee.” 

There was no answer. Far down 
the corridor a heavy door slammed. 
Boniface leaned his head on the rough 
boards of the table. 

“Father in heaven,” he prayed, “be 
with him. That which is most im- 
portant of all I have not told him.” 

It was Christmas Eve. There was 
great joy in the monastery of St. 
Benedict on Monte Cassino this 
night, for the great Boniface had ar- 
rived there that day and would re- 
main through the holy days of the 
Nativity before resuming his journey 
to Rome. Not only was his visit a 
great event and a blessing, but he 
brought news of the world which lay 
north of the Alps. Perchance, too, he 


would know something of the sudden 
abdication of the Frankish king, Carl- 
oman, and his mysterious disappear- 
ance. Was it only mad rumor that 
which had come through the Alpine 
passes, or was it truth? If so, was 
the king touched with madness? 

Boniface and the abbot sat talking 
together after the evening meal and 
before the Christmas Eve vespers. 
Monks padded by the door in their 
soft sandals, but the two neither saw 
nor heard them, so intent were they 
on their conversation. The abbot 
asked eagerly of the work of conver- 
sion among the barbarians of the 
north, and Boniface answered at 
great length on the subject which 
was nearest his heart. The monk who 
entered and drew near to their chairs 
had to cough to attract their atten- 
tion. 

“What dost thou wish, Brother 
Bernard?” the abbot asked, turning 
his head. ; 

“A foreigner is at the gate and 
seeks shelter from the rain. He de- 
sires to speak with thee.” 

“Send him to us,” the abbot re- 
plied, and turned again to Boniface. 
The missionary resumed his dis- 
course spiritedly, and it was not un- 
til he stopped abruptly that the ab- 
bot was aware of another presence. 
He followed Boniface’s startled gaze 
and saw that a stranger had come 
into the room. His hair was matted 
to his head, and his coarse, old cas- 
sock clung in wet folds to the power- 
ful lines of his body. But it was the 
face full of anguish which drew and 
held the abbot’s pity. The stranger 
sank on his knees before him. 

“Holy father, wilt thou harbor a 
criminal in thy house this night?” 

The abbot felt an instinctive desire 
to shield his eyes from the burning 
glance. 

“Who art thou?” he asked in a low 
voice. 

“Tam asmurderer. 

“But thy name?” 

“__ts murderer. The blood of those 
I have slain shouts it in my ears, and 
I know no other.” 

The abbot rose from his chair. 
“Thou canst remain here as long as 
thou dost desire,’ he said kindly. 
“Perchance thou wilt worship with 
us? It is Nativity night, and vespers 
will soon begin.” 

“When I spread forth my hands 
He hides His eyes, and when I make 
my prayers, He will not hear. He 
says only, ‘Thy hands are full of 
blood’.” 

“God have mercy on thy soul!” the 
abbot murmured compassionately and 
looked helplessly down on the bowed 
head. 


(2? 
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Presentation of 3,000 Testaments at Fort Benning, Georgia 
The letters PTL were formed by hundreds of red Gospels 


Worth-while Ways of Reading 


greatest treasure. A few men 
may have crowns, and a few 
may have fortunes; fewer still can 
enjoy either. But, everyone may 
have the Bible, and everyone who will 
may enjoy it with a great happiness. 


But, of course, no one can enjoy it 
it it stands dusty on the shelf or 
dusted on the living room table! It 
must be read. That is not only the 
first thing to do; it is almost the only 
essential thing to do. Read it. 

To be sure, men have read it idly, 
and suddenly their spirits have been 
“stabbed broad awake,” as they have 
found it speaking right straight to 
them. But that is no reason for read- 
ing it idly. Read it with attention. 

Nevertheless, you need not make 
hard work of reading it. If you come 
to it as a task, it will likely be a task. 


qh HE Bible is all in all mankind’s 
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Come to it with the spirit of Mary, 
who sat at Jesus’ feet and drank in 
His words; not in the spirit of 
Martha, who felt that a piece of work 
just had to be done. Read as if you 
were listening to the deep melodies 
of a great organ, and after a bit you 
will find your own heart singing a 
nobler tune. Read it as if you were 
looking at a great landscape of hills 
and valleys and plains, of mountains 
and snow-capped summits, with the 
great luminous sky over all. Soon 
you will begin to see the landscape 
of human life and destiny in truer 
perspective, and know what hills you 
must climb, and into what valleys you 
must descend, before reaching the 
heights. 


® Reading for the First Time 
If the Bible is new to you, or if 
you have read it only casually, there 


The Bible 


are many places at which to start. 
Probably the best are the Gospel of 
St. Luke and the Book of the Acts. 
Here are the events and the Person 
that mark the turning point of hu- 
man history. Throughout all genera- 
tions since then they have set count- 
less men and women and youth free 
from fear and shame and sin, and 
brought them to a radiant and abund- 
ant life. To the light from these 
chapters the rest of the Bible con- 
tributes, and in their light’ it and all 
life are illumined. Whatever ground 
you traverse, this will be the peak 
from which you will get your bear- 
ings. 


Follow with the other Gospels and 
some of the shorter letters of St. 
Paul. Then extend your acquaint- 
ance: search out the riches of the 
Psalms, read the early chapters of 
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Genesis, the story of David, the pithy 
wisdom of Proverbs, some of the 
ringing messages of the Prophets, 
and more of the New Testament. By 
this time you can find your way about 
in this library of sixty-six books. But 
do not try too soon to master the 
whole of it; in reading the Bible, you 
are not cramming for an examina- 
tion, but living with a friend: 


© The Best Open To All 


As you read, imagine as well as 
you can the scene or the setting. Re- 
reading will often bring this out. The 
Bible is a book of life; we best un- 
derstand it when we enter into the 
living experiences it records. 


Do not be disturbed if there are 
passages that you do not understand. 
You live on God’s glorious earth, but 
He doesn’t expect you to know every 
valley of the Himalayas or every port 
in the seven seas. There is nothing 
in the Bible essential to life’s deepest 
joys and greatest growth, that is not 
open to a true and earnest heart. 
Come to your reading with an open 
mind, and give the Bible its chance 
to speak to you. It is not simply a 
record; it is a message. 


© Ways of Reading 


When you have thus gotten the lay 
of the land and some insight into 
what the Bible is about, you will find 
different ways of reading rewarding. 
Here are some among many: 


(1) Take one book or one group 
of chapters and read and re-read it 
scores of times. “By repeated re-read- 
ing in the face of our practical prob- 
lems, a book begins to live in the 
mind like a magnetic current..To get 
the benefit of the Bible, one needs not 
a snapshot, but a time exposure.” 
Creative power comes, not from col- 
lecting every new idea, but from be- 
ing laid hold on by great vital and 
enduring truths. 


(2) Read it, especially the Gos- 
pels, and from the Psalms and Epis- 
tles, for light on personal problems 
—purpose in life, friendships, anxiety 
over loved ones, financial perplexities, 
the guilt of sin, when tempted to do 
wrong. It can be marvelously help- 
ful. 


(3) Read it to find the person 
most like yourself, and study his ex- 
perience with God and life. A_bril- 
liant woman, who became acquainted 
with Christ only in her mature years, 
compared her experience with the like 
experiences of men and women in the 
New Testament. 


- (4) Read the Gospels and the 
Acts, and, as you study each scene, 
think where you—caring for the 
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things you care for—would have been 
in that scene, had you lived then. 


(5) Read to understand thorough- 
ly a single character—what his mo- 
tive and his hope, what his ambitions, 
what battles he lost and won. The 
Bible holds life before us so that you 
can see into it. 


(6) Take a great word or phrase— 
“faith,” “patience,” “grace,” “the 
glory of God,’—and trace its mean- 
ing through the Bible. Or take some 
great theme—the creative power of 
God; what God expects of us; what 
help God gives us; the meaning of 
courage, prayer. Perchance prayer, 
that may seem “unreal” to you now, 
will become alive. 


(7) Read the Bible for light on 
some one of the problems of the 
world’s life—individual rights, free- 
dom and law, the duties of nations, 
the qualities of public leaders, the 
foundations of peace. 


(8) Sometime you will want to 
read the Bible all the way through— 
for what it will do for you, not for 
the sake of having done it. One of 
the busiest editors of a metropolitan 
newspaper remarked lately that he 
was reading it all the way through 
for the fifth time, a few verses each 
day. It will enrich your life as it 
has his. 


®@ Some Guideposts 


When is there time to read it? Ay, 
—there’s the rub! Many find an early 
morning half-hour best; others, the 
quiet of the evening. The most pro- 
ductive reading requires a definite, 
regular time. But every day there are 
intervals which can be seized: on the 
bus or train to or from work, in a 
bit of rest from household chores, 
waiting for a delayed appointment. 
A handy copy of a single Gospel or 
of other separate books or a small 
Testament in the purse or pocket 
can pack many spare moments with 
satisfaction. 


For not a little of the Bible, com- 
mentaries, Bible dictionaries, and 


other “helps” are of value in explain- 
ing the background. But do not let 
them get between you and the Bible. 
Use them as you would a dictionary. 
Note also that chapter and verse di- 
visions, which were not part of the 
original text, sometimes separate 
what should be united. 


Store up the fruits of your read- 
ing. A record of it by date and pass- 
age, perhaps with comment, will 
prove worth making. Summarize 
what you discover. Memorize great 
passages that help you. Why keep in 
the storehouse of your mind only the 
Ten Commandments, the Beatitudes, 
the Twenty-third Psalm, learned per- 
haps when you were only six or 
eight? Add Job 38, Psalms 19, 24, 
46, 91, 103, and 104, I Corinthians 13, 
the Parables of the Lost Sheep, the 
Last Judgment, the Good Samaritan, 
and the Prodigal Son, and St. John’s 
Gospel, chapters 14, 18, 19, 20. There 
are no finer riches for the mind. 


Read the Bible surely by yourself; 
but also seek companionship in read- 
ing. In the family, with a friend or a 
group of friends, in a class, new dis- 
coveries will be made that only such 
reading can bring. The richest expe- 
riences of life must be shared. 


When you are in sorrow, in anxie- 
ty, in fear, go to the Bible. It can 
bring marvelous help in life’s emer- 
gencies. But it is not primarily a 
shelf of medicines; it is daily food 
for daily needs. So used, it will help 
all the more when emergencies come, 
and will deepen every one of life’s 
joys. 


For, in God’s providence, this is 
your book. Men have labored inces- 
sant hours, spent all they had, gone 
footsore and weary to an exile’s rest, 
died in agony a martyr’s death, that 
you might have it. 


You will understand why when you 
have made it your own. Read it. 
Share it. 


—Bible Society 


uther League Missionary Day 
January 31, 1943 


A special service is: being prepared:in the interests of our 
$10,000 PROJECT FOR INDIA 
Further announcement in the January Review 
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BURN, FIRE, BURN 


Many customs are associated with Christmas Eve. 
A large number of these customs have their beginnings 
in pagan worship. One of the most picturesque is the 
burning of the Yule-Log. The name given by the an- 
cient Goths and Saxons to the festival of the winter 
solstice was Jul, or Yul. It was the custom to burn the 
Yule log as a sacrifice of fire to the longed-for sun deity, 
that he might return and bring the seasons of growth. 
Huge bondfires were kindled in honor of their god Thor. 
Though the custom has been shorn of much of its pomp, 
it still prevails in some sections of our country. In 
other sections instead of the Yule log, huge bondfires 
are held in public parks. 

The word bonfire, originally “banefyre”’, fire of 
bones, in its earliest usages, meant a funeral pyre; a fire 
lighted to consume heretical or forbidden books, etc. 
In the early superstitions of Germany (where it was also 
called Notfeuer or needfire) and in most of the other 
European nations, it was a fire kindled in time of pesti- 
lence among men or cattle to drive away the disease. 

On December 10, 1520, occurred a bonfire of great 
significance to the Lutheran Church. In the university 
of Wittenberg, a Monk by the name of Martin Luther, 
had been stirring the thoughts of the people of Germany 
against many of the practices of the Roman Catholic 
Church. His controversy with the Pope had become 
very heated. The Pope had signed a “bull” or decree, 
condemning Luther’s works and those who accepted his 
teachings, and calling upon him under pain of excom- 
munication to recant within sixty days. 

Upon the bulletin board of the university early. on 
that morning of December 10, 1520, appeared a notice 
calling all who adhered to the truth of the Gospel to be 
present at nine o'clock outside of the walls of the Church 
of the Holy Cross, where according to ancient custom 
papal decrees and books were to be burned. The stu- 
dents of the University started the fire, and as Luther 
laid the Papal Bull or threat of excommunication upon 
the fire he said, “Since thou hast tormented God’s Truth, 
He also torments thee in this fire. Amen.” Books against 
Luther were piled upon the fire and funeral songs were 
sung by the students in definance of the Pope. Luther 
spent the day in prayer. 

The Pope had intended that Luther should be sepa- 
rated from the Church and from his God by the Bull 
of Excommunication. Like Luther we have a Bull of 
Excommunication presented to us by the world. It calls 
to us and asks that we busy ourselves with its affairs 
and become indifferent to the work of Christ. It wants 
to excommunicate us from God and from the work of 
the youth of the Church. 

It is necessary that we have a bonfire and burn this 
Bull of indifference with fires of enthusiasm for the 
cause of Christ. We will light the Yule log of honor to 
Christ, the Sun of Righteousness, that He may come 
and bring spiritual growth into our lives. 

The surest fire we can kindle to burn this indiffer- 
ence is by sending a gift to the cause of youth through 
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the Sustaining Membership Fund of The Luther League 
of America. Burn the Bull of indifference; have a bon- 
fire and destroy the disease of put-off-ness. The birth- 
day of the King is approaching; celebrate it by bring- 
ing in the Yule log that the Sun of Righteousness may 
grow in the hearts of more of the youth of our Church. 
Send in your $1 Contributing, or $5 or more Loyalty, 
Gift, Alumni or Memorial Membership today to The 
Luther League of America, 405 Muhlenberg Building, 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
MILDRED GARTELMANN, Chairman, 
Sustaining Membership Fund Committee 
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THE ORIGIN OF CHRISTMAS, DAY 

Everyone knows that Christmas is set apart to cele- 
brate the birth of Jesus. Probably most persons imagine 
that, historically considered, the date is an exact one, 
such as all of us have in our own calendars. This is not 
true, although it makes no difference. The exact day on 
which Jesus was born is not known. In the early his- 
tory of the Christian Church it was not celebrated, so 
far as we know, and all efforts to arrive at a date by 
the combination of sacred and profane history have only 
resulted in confusion. It is not likely that we shall ever 
know the exact date and it is of no special importance. 
It may be said that Orientals have ever paid less atten- 
tion to dates than we of the West and that their calen- 
dar has always been different. We use the Gregorian 
calendar in celebrating Christmas, but the Oriental meth- 
od in computing Easter, which is called a “movable 
feastay 

The date of Christmas was fixed by the Church in 
the Fourth century. It should be noted that it is a cele- 
bration of a fact rather than an anniversary and always 
has been thus observed. For a long time it was the 
Epiphany, early in January, which was celebrated, but 
the date of December 25 was really fixed by a pagan 
feast. Among the Romans the feast of the Saturnalia 
was the most important in their calendar. It began on 
December 17 and lasted a week. It was a celebration 
of the winter solstice, decline of the sun and its entrance 
upon the winter season. Unlike the spring feasts from 
which Easter was derived, the Saturnalia marked the 
closing of activities rather than the outburst of Nature. 
The origin of this feast is lost in hoary antiquity and 
goes back to the time when men looked upon the sun, 
moon and stars as gods which ruled the earth and man- 
kind. The Christian Church seized upon this oppor- 
tunity to make the great celebration of the birth of Jesus 
immediately follow the close of the Saturnalia. That is 
why we celebrate the 25th of December. 

It was all the easier to establish this feast of the. 
Church because almost every people had some celebra- 
tion of the beginning of winter, and these were adapted 
to the spread of. Christianity. The Yule log, the Noel 
celebration and many other ancient customs, were all. 
condensed in time to the celebration of the most im- 
portant event in the history of the world. No one pre-- 
tends that Christ was born on the 25th of December. 
The imporant fact is that He was born, that He lived 
and died for mankind. And one doesn’t need to be a 
Christian or anything else in a religious way to get some 
benefit out of the season of the year which brings joy. 
to all mankind. noes + <a 
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USING THE DISCUSSION 
METHOD EFFECTIVELY 


EOPLE often ask what is the most interesting 

and effective type of meeting for a Sunday 

school class or a League meeting. No blanket 

answer can be given for the reason that cir- 
cumstances differ, but there are two or three considera- 
tions that are worth noting. 

First, young people like variety. Even though a 
local group finds the perfect type of meeting, it can not 
employ it steadily, because of that thing called monotony. 

Second, while variety characterizes the program, 
there are certain types of programs to which a group 
returns regularly as one does to his favorite recreation. 

Third, class or League meetings should instruct, 
challenge, inspire, and stimulate young people. The 
methods that make these things most likely should be 
employed. The discussion procedure seems to offer the 
largest possible opportunity for the sharing of experi- 
ence and for personal growth. 

The discussion method is not always popular. The 
reason for this, generally, is that it is not used properly. 
It requires skillful leadership and an understanding audi- 
ence. It is a shared experience in which all or nearly 
all members of the group participate. It is not a debate, 
neither is it a tool by which-one can get his ideas ac- 
cepted regardless of other facts, but it is an effective 
way for a group of “questers” to follow in searching 
for the solution of problems. 

The fundamental principle in a discussion meeting 
is that there be a problem or question for which the 
group is seeking a solution. No one person will have 
all the facts nor will his experiences equal the total ex- 
periences of the group. In a spirit of co-operation and 
under the guidance of a leader, the group will set out 
to find the solution of its problems. It will be the lead- 
er’s task to hear all contributions and make them the 
basis of whatever conclusions may be drawn. 

This discussion procedure then implies two condi- 
tions: first, the leadership of one who is skilled in the 
techniques of the discussion method, and second, an 
audience that understands the principles of discussion 
and obeys them. 

There is a very helpful outline which is available to 
users of the discussion method. Slightly varied, it is 
used by all groups who follow the discusison plan. 


An Outline for Group Thinking 
I. What is the situation or problem? 
A. What is the specific question to be decided? 
B. What are the factors to be taken into account? 
II. What can be done about the situation or problem? 
A. What are the possible things to do? 
1. On what is there agreement? 
2. On what is there disagreement? 
B. Reaching a logical conclusion. 
How can the decision be carried into action? 
A. What are the ways and means for putting the 
' decision into effect? : 


ALT: 
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Putting the Outline to Work 
Now let us see how this outline may work in an actual 
situation. Imagine a League meeting the subject of 
which is “The Purpose of Human Life.” 
I. What is the situation? 

A. What is the specific question to be decided? 

The leader will state the situation so that there is a 
clear understanding of just what the group is to discuss 
and he will bring it to a clear focus. He should be able 
to do this in a very few minutes. 

B. What are the factors to be taken into account? 

The leader and the group will decide what these fac- 
tors are. They may include such factors as, the short- 
ness of life, the different ideas people have as to the 
purpose of life, the possibilities of immortality, the lim- 
itations of human knowledge, the problem of suffering, 
the validity of faith, the trustworthiness of ideas of out- 
standing people who have lived, and what the Bible says. 


Il. What can be done about the problem? 

A. What are the possible things to do? 

1. On what is there agreement? 
2. On what is there disagreement? 

The group will discuss the implications of the sub- 
ject. Each person will say what he thinks or knows. 
Resource persons and available materials will be made 
use of. It will be found that evidence for both sides of 
the question will have been piled up. The leader’s task 
will be to arrange the contributions on their respective 
sides, using a blackboard where possible. 

B. Reaching a logical conclusion. 

The leader and group will appraise the contribu- 
tions given and decide where they seem to lead. The 
leader will sum up facts, relying for help from the group. 

For instance, the leader may say that in view of the 
various contributions, the preponderance of evidence 
seems to imply that the purpose of human life is per- 
sonal happiness and service to others. 


III. How can the decision be carried into action? 


A. What are the ways and means for putting the 
decision into effect? 

Every meeting is supposed to issue in action. 

The question now is how the individuals of this 
group can begin to fulfill the purposes of human life as 
set forth here. The leader and group will work out 
such lines of action as promise these things. 


Jat, gals Jal 
God Make My Life 


God make my life a little light, 
Within the world to glow— 

A little flame that burneth bright 
Wherever I] may go. 

God make my life a little flower 
That giveth joy to all, 

Content to bloom in native bower 
Although the place be small. 

God make my life a little song, 
That comforteth the sad, 

That helpeth others to be strong, 
And makes the singer glad. 

God make my life a little staff 
Whereon the weak may test, 
That so what little strength I have, 
May serve my neighbor best. 

God make my life a little hymn 
‘Of tenderness and praise, 

Of faith that never waxeth dim, 
~In all His wondrous ways. 
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Reading Course 
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December 6, 1942 
Second Sunday in Advent 
LEARNING TO LIVE—THROUGH RECREATION 
Philippians 4:4-9 

Mr. H. W. Ramer, Tressler Orphans’ Home, Loysville, Pa. 

One of the greatest hindrances to our living a well- 
rounded, full, Christ-like life is that we are prone to 
think too much of ourselves and very little of our neigh- 
bors or associates. Our thoughts are too much con- 
cerned with the effect of things and circumstances on 
ourselves and not how the other fellow may be affected. 
We are constantly pitying ourselves because of those 
things affecting our lives unpleasantly but we fail to 
consider others who are in the same situation. Our eyes 
seem to be turned constantly within and upon ourselves 
and we fail to observe those round about us. Our 
actions, and thoughts seemed to be influenced almost 
entirely by personal reactions. 

It is needless to say that this is not the kind of life 
Paul is speaking of in our scripture lesson. Here he is 
endeavoring to give his conception of what proper liv- 
ing entails and points out wherein many of us fail. He 
implies meekness, that term with which many of us 
are unacquainted, and bids us to be meek under all 
provocations. Be tolerant and ready to forgive enemies 
and injuries. Hold under control all passions, those fac- 
tors in our being that seem to let loose the worst and 
most unreasonable part of us. Be careful that our prom- 
ises and engagements are fulfilled and our words are 
reliable and trustworthy. In other words, that we are 
dependable. That we be decent in our actions and be- 
coming in our behaviour so that our example may be a 
safe one. That we deal with justice and righteousness 
with all those with whom we have dealings of any kind. 
These, as Paul points out, are attributes of the Christian 
life and he advises and wishes us to think upon them. 

Can these have any place in our leisure activities 
or recreation? It may be possible that our idea of recrea- 
tion is too narrow and is restricted to only one hobby, 
games or pastime. If such is the case, it may be rather 
difficult to see how these attributes which Paul mentions 
are all brought into play. But if our conception of recrea- 
tion is broader and includes all activities not considered 
as regular employment, then the possibilities increase. 
Wonderful opportunities are presented in our recrea- 
tional reading if we are particular and careful in our 
selection, reading only that which is uplifting and holds 
before us acceptable thoughts, ideas and examples. 
Games of all kinds give us opportunity to develop our 
ideas of fairness, tolerance, helpfulness, thoughtfulness, 
cooperation and the ability to see and appreciate the 
viewpoints and good points of others. They help de- 
velop the ability to accept the opinions of others as well 
as abide by the decision of the greater number which 
is the basis of our way of life. In many instances these 
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games help to develop leadership, initiative, self-confi- 
dence, good judgment and tenacity which are invaluable 
in real life when it becomes necessary to take a stand 
upon any issue especially if that issue is not popular 
though right. 

We have only mentioned several of the most com- 
mon means of recreation, reading and games, but there 
are many others such as fishing, hunting, hiking, all of 
which take one outdoors, out in the open spaces and 
forests of God’s world. When we are thus alone with 
nature and uninfluenced by the nearness of others, then 
do our thoughts revert to the better and more worth- 
while things and we become more able and more de- 
sirous of living the more acceptable and fuller life of 
which Paul speaks. 


Paul has pointed out what makes up the better life. 
It remains for us to accept his direction and live that 
life. Whether we do or not is entirely dependent on 
our own will and inclinations but we can be assured that 
through our recreational activities we can gain help and 
strength to help us live such a life. 


Faby Jase wa 
December 13, 1942 
Third Sunday in Advent 
LEARNING TO LIVE—WITH THE BIBLE 
II Timothy 3:14-17 
Rey. Lewis Koon, New Market, Virginia 
Learning to live with the Bible! 


I wonder if we grasp immediately just what this 
means? Most of us have what we may call a “speaking 
acquaintance” with the Bible, that is to say, we recog- 
nize it when we see it, we have some general knowledge 
of its character, we can discuss it with a fair degree of 
intelligence, we have some notion, however vague, of its 
content. But that isn’t quite the same thing as living 
with it, is it? I have a “speaking acquaintance” with my 
neighbors—I know them when I see them, am familiar 
with their reputations, see them about their business or 
their recreation, chat with them now and then. But [ 
live with my family. I associate with them morning, 
noon and night. I know them inside and out. I am 
never absent from their influence; they are definitely a 
part of my life—which should clarify what we mean by 
“living with the Bible.’ Its great characters, especially 
its central character, Jesus, become our daily companions; 
it is among our most familiar possessions; its influence is 
present and manifest in our conversation, our daily ac- 
tivities; it is definitely a vital part of all that we are and 
all that we hope to be. Right! We’re thinking here 
about a use of God’s Word that is a “living with’—a 
real, vital, intimate “living with!’—not just a “speak- 
ing acquaintance.” 

Now, how do we go about it? 
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I. Purpose 

You know, it may sound very simple, but we cer- 
tainly never accomplish anything except we first make 
up our minds very definitely that we want it, that we are 
going after it, and that we shall permit nothing at all 
to prevent our getting it. Perhaps a man once became a 
millionaire, or a great scholar, or an influential leader, 
without ever intending to. But if so, it was a rare ex- 
ception rather than the general rule. We do what we 
plan to do; we accomplish what we set out to accom- 
plish; we become what we definitely determine to be- 
come—Which names the first step in this matter of 
coming to “live with the Bible”, the first all-important 
step. 

We must purpose, plan, resolve to make it a living 
companion! 


Suppose we sit down and put this purpose into a 
carefully written, specifically worded statement. I like 
this idea. No engineer would undertake to build a great 
bridge, or a great dam, with his plans just vaguely 
worked out “in his head’. No indeed! Before the first 
shovel of dirt is turned, every smallest detail is carefully 
calculated and set forth in an accurately prepared blue- 
print. Otherwise, he’d be sure to fail. Now, that which 
is good for the engineer should be good for us. Sup- 
pose we think out and write down our determination, 
“I am resolved to make this Bible my living companion, 
my daily association, my constant adviser; I will actually 
live with it, as I live with the members of my family, 
not just nod to it occasionally.” What about it? 


II. Practice 

Every man lives and dies, however, with certain of 
his plans and purposes, even certain of his deeply cher- 
ished plans and purposes, unrealized. Now, why? Is it 
because they were not fundamentally sound, or because 
they were never completely thought out perhaps? There 
are times undoubtedly when a man’s failure to realize 
his plans and purposes can be attributed to one or per- 
haps both of these causes. But there are also times when 
his failure can be attributed only to the fact that some- 
how, for some reason, he just never got around to mak- 
ing a start. 

Which names a second step in this matter of com- 
ing to “live with the Bible,” a step equal in importance 
to the first. 


We must act promptly to put our resolution into 
effect! 


If we take this program seriously, and decide to do 
something about it, we shall find ourselves beset imme- 
diately by the temptation to “put off”, to postpone, to 
wait for a more convenient time at which to make a be- 
ginning. With the possibility that days and weeks and 
months may pass, while our enthusiasm cools and our 
very excellent purpose is forgotten. Yes, indeed, we 
must act promptly to put our resolution into effect! A 
resolution, however excellent, which we never put into 
practice is worth no more than the engineer’s blue-prints 
which are never taken from his vault. The Bible will 
never become a living companion until we not only pur- 
pose, but practice making it just that. And today is the 
time to start. Tomorrow our resolution weakens; the 
day after there may be no resolution at all, 
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III. Persevere 

To start, however, is not always to finish; in every 
man’s life there are far more good beginnings than there 
are good endings. We don’t intend it that way, to be 
sure; we mean to see the matter through. But difficulties 
arise, inconveniences, perhaps embarrassments. Our ef- 
forts relax, our purpose is shaken, we permit ourselves 
to be drawn aside from our practice. And before we 
know it, before we realize just what is happening, a good 
beginning has come to an untimely and uphappy end- 
ing. It makes no difference what you undertake, it takes 
more than just purpose and even practice; it also takes 
perseverance to succeed. 

Which names a third step in this matter of coming 
to “live with the Bible,” so important that the other two 
aren’t worth while without it. 

We must persevere in our practice of making the 
Bible a living companion! 

It’s so easy to skip that Bible reading tonight or 
this morning; it’s so easy to persuade ourselves that 
we're too busy, or too hurried, or too tired. And there 
are other temptations to face as we go along. We have 
friends to whom the Bible means little, who may laugh 
at our daily reading; we meet those who would destroy 
our regard for it, our confidence in it. There are hun- 
dreds and hundreds, many of them members of our 
Christian congregations, who seldom open their Bibles, 
who have lost all vital contact with them. And yet, as 
children and young people.they read them regularly! 
Instead of a living companion, the Bible has become for 
them-a lost companion. And lost companions are profit- 
less, without benefit or value. They neither enrich our 
lives nor strengthen them. 


The Richest Companionship 

The companionship of those with whom we live may 
mean more to us than we can express. We turn to them 
for advice, inspiration, courage, comfort, guidance; we 
may even turn to them at times for rescue. We couldn’t 
get along without them; we cling to them, cultivate them, 
prize them. 

But no human companionship, however valuable, can 
compare with the companionship of God’s Word. 

Suppose we read again Paul’s words to Timothy, 
“All scripture is given by inspiration of God, and is 
profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for 
instruction in righteousness: that the man of God may 
be perfect, thoroughly furnished unto all good works.” 
A companionship to furnish us “unto all good works!” 
to make us “wise unto salvation through faith which is 
in Christ Jesus!” Here’s a companionship worth culti- 
vating, clinging to, prizing, isn’t it? Of course! It’s the 
testimony of a great multitude who, learning to live with 
the Bible, have learned to live with God. 


JaN Ja Jah 


December 20, 1942 
Fourth Sunday in Advent 
THE WORD AND THE WORD MADE FLESH 
John 1:1-16 
Rey. J. Frank Davis, Shelby, N. C. 
Our topic implies two aspects of the Word. The 
Word as the Word and the Word made flesh. The Word 
existed before flesh and the Word-made-flesh is the 
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Word voluntarily incarnating Himself. The Word in 
time becomes the Christ Child of Bethlehem. While a 
Redeemer in the manger at Bethlehem He is also the 
Word of God Who was with God in the beginning and 
was in God and was God. These two aspects of the 
topic linking heaven and earth together. 


This passage in John, the first sixteen verses of the 
first chapter, is one of the most profound in the Bible. 
As we begin let us use two words—physics and meta- 
physics. Metaphysics is that study of reality that lies 
behind the physical. Now the Christmas story, as John 
tells it, is told in the language of a metaphysician. We 
see in his picture of the Christ not only the simple and 
pastoral beauty of the Judean hills with the shepherds 
with their flock by night, the sudden appearance of the 
angels, the humble couple from Nazareth, the star shin- 
ing in the heavens, the wise men and their gifts, the 
little Baby in the manger! All of this is implied in the 
account John gives of the Christmas story, this and much 
more—the effulgent glory of the eternal Presence shin- 
ing through the tender features of the Christ-child. The 
Word was there. The story as Matthew and Luke tell 
it is the story of the dramatist or the historian with each 
word encircled with the halo of the awe-inspiring and 
the miraculous. Unto them a Child was born, unto them 
a Son was given, and they accepted God's gift with their 
hearts and with their minds too, as far as they could 
comprehend the mystery of His birth. John did not 
stand beside the manger when Christ was born. But 
he came to know and love Him. He believed Him to 
be the Son of God. Now his problem was to find the 
words that could express his experience of the Christ. 


Light To Light 

Christ is known to those who live in the light and 
not in the darkness. Dr. Norman Vincent Peale writes 
of his vovage a few years ago on the Aquitania. Late 
one night a friend entered a phone booth and talked 
to a friend in New Castle, Pennsylvania. Dr. Peale’s 
mother at the time was on a ship in the Pacific off Yoko- 
hama on the other side of the world. He tried to ar- 
range a phone call to his mother but found that calls 
could only be made from light to light or dark to dark. 
It was therefore impossible for him to establish con- 
tact with his mother unless he went out of the dark 
into the light. John knew the Light and could speak 
of the Logos, the Word made flesh, because he lived 
and moved and had his being in the Word. How give 
man the deep, vast truth of Christmas? 


The birth of Christ was something to tax man’s 
ability to explain or to interpret. Some experiences we 
have we cannot translate into language. There is beauty 
in the sunset, majesty in the hills, that defy our efforts 
to put them into symbols of speech. In the Birth of 
Christ suddenly the whole Being of God flooded the 
tabernacles of men. How to find words that could con- 
tain that experience was their problem. It was a mes- 
sage and a visitation to the minds of men as well as to 
their hearts. The hearts of men thrill at the Christmas 
story but their minds, too, will not be still but venture 
into the Presence of the Eternal in the effort to capture 
the glory of His Being in the little symbols they timidly 
and falteringly hold before him. Yes, man is like a 
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little child who takes his bucket to the seashore. What 
is his little bucket to the vast stretches of the sand? 


Logos 

The minds of men were concerned about the world 
about them and the world within them before Jesus 
was born. They made a study of reality for they wanted 
to know the substance of things. How did this world 
come into being? What is the material out of which it 
is made? How does it hold together and what is the 
secret of motion? For the Stoics, Logos represented 
the controlling’ and developing principle of the universe. 
Philo was a Jew who lived at Alexandria. This city 
was a great trading and academic center and it was 
there Philo learned of the term Logos from the Greek 
Philosophers. He wanted to use Greek Philosophy to 
define Jewish faith. So he used the term Logos for 
the divine reason. 

John became interested in the writings of Philo and 
adopted the term Logos from him in giving his ac- 
count of the birth of Jesus. John had a good reason for 
resorting to Greek Philosophy. He thought he needed 
to emphasize the pre-existence of Christ. He dare not 
start with Bethlehem for after all Jesus was in the be- 
ginning with God and was God. But John did not use 
the term Logos with the same meaning Philo used it. 
Philo believed God could not come into direct contact 
with the world and so Logos mediated between Him 
and the world. His Logos is shadowy, unreal and is 
not a person. For John Logos is a personal being. He 
is the Messiah, uniting Himself with humanity and 
clothing Himself with a body in order to save the world. 
Christ is related to God as the word to the idea. The 
Logos in becoming man did not cease to be what He 
was before the Word became flesh. After His death 
Jesus as the Logos resumes His higher state of being 
and is now an all-pervading presence. He is endowed 
with sovereign power and remains one with the Friend 
and Master whom men knew on earth. 


John The Baptist ; 

John refers to John the Baptist as the witness to 
the Light. He is careful not to identify John the Bap- 
tist with the Light. John the Baptist did bear witness 
to the Logos, the Word, but he was not the Word. The 
Word had become flesh and man rejected the Word. 
Unbelieving man would not accept Christ as the pre- 
existent, the only begotten Son of God. When John 
witnessed for Christ it was with words that confirmed 
Christ’s divinity. “Behold the Lamb of God that taketh 
away the sins of the world.” In the baptism of Jesus the 
Spirit came from heaven like a dove to sit upon the 
head of Jesus. 

This profound passage that comprises the Prologue 
to John’s Gospel is an indispensable part of the New 
Testament. It is the best tribute man has been able to 
pay to the pre-existence of Christ. H. G. Wells in 
speaking of Christ says, “Christ is too great for our 
little hearts.” We cannot long study this Prologue until 
we confess He is too great for our little minds. 

We do well in studying John’s account of the birth 
of Christ in our own day when man seeins to be so con- 
tent with that language that can only serve the contacts 
of man with man and man with his world and not man 
with God. The language of fascism is not the language 
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of John. They do not speak of God tabernacling with 
man. Our day is known for the expulsion of God from 
the affairs of mankind and man’s attempt to get along 
without God. The Christmas story as John tells it should 
dispel our fears and give us the peace which God alone 
can give. 
Baty Path a dat 
December 27, 1942 
First Sunday after Christmas 
LEARNING TO LIVE—WITH YOURSELF 
I Corinthians 4:4, 5 
Rev. Lewis Koon, New Market, Virginia 

How do you get along with yourself anyway? 

Perhaps you have never seriously considered this 
question; perhaps you have never just regarded yourself 
as someone with whom you must live, get along. But 
think it over for a moment. There are times when you 
are well pleased with yourself, even proud of yourself, 
are there not? And there are times when you are thor- 
oughly disgusted with yourself. Some folk are complete- 
ly bored by themselves; they must have someone else 
to entertain them, to amuse them. We may even be 
angry with ourselves occasionally. In fact, most of those 
feelings, those difficulties, which we have with regard 
to others we may have with regard to ourselves. We 
are impatient with others and we are impatient with our- 
selves; we misunderstand others and we misunderstand 
ourselves; we find others uncongenial and we may find 
ourselves uncongenial. It’s a question worth asking, 
this question, “How do you get along with yourself 
anyway?” Many lives have been utterly wrecked, mental- 
ly, physically, and spiritually, simply because men could 
not get along with themselves. 

Now, getting along with yourself is no more an 
accident than getting along with your neighbor is an 
accident; it’s no more an accident than getting along 
with your school-fellow is an accident. It’s something 
that you have to work at. You have to follow certain 
rules, follow them consciously, deliberately, earnestly. 

Two of these rules we shall now consider. 


I. Walk in the Proud Company of Your 
Own Self-Respect 

Claude C. Bowers once referred, in one of his splen- 
did speeches, to a declaration of faith on the part of 
President Tyler. There came a time, says Mr. Bowers, 
when the people whom Tyler then represented in Con- 
gress instructed him to vote against the dictates of his 
conscience on the Federal Bank question. But let’s use 
Mr. Bowers’ own words, “He could not vote against his 
conscience; he would not act against the instructions of 
his constituency; and so, putting aside the cynical im- 
portunities of partizans, and scorning recourse to the 
sophistries of self-deception, he tendered his resignation 
and filed out of the Senate Chamber in the proud com- 
pany of his self-respect.” 

In the proud company of his self-respect! 

You can’t hope to get along very well with a man 
for whom you have no respect, can you? Know him to 
be dishonest, untruthful, unreliable, and you distrust 
him; know him to be unclean in thought, in word, in 
action, and you avoid him; know him to be quarrelsome, 
a trouble-maker, incurably grasping, and’ you have just 
as little to do with him as possible. Of course! 
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Then how can we hope to get along very well with 
ourselves unless we can honestly respect ourselves? 
Writes Paul,*“I know nothing against (American Stand- 
ard) myself!” In other words, Paul declares himself a 
man whom he can in good conscience respect. It’s a bit 
of self-knowledge well worth striving for. Know your- 
self in good conscience to be honest, truthful, strong; 
know your thoughts to be clean, your words decent, your 
actions pure; know yourself capable of living at peace 
with others, capable of real self-sacrifice. And you can 
honestly respect yourself. More than this, you can avoid 
that self-disgust, that self-condemnation, that self-con- 
tempt, always standing between you and successful, satis- 
factory, sympathetic living with yourself. 


II. Be Ambitious for the Approval of God 

Just to “know nothing against myself,” however, is 
no absolute guarantee of successful living with myself. 
It’s true, to be sure, that a great many people feel that 
it is. “My conscience is clear!” they declare. And they 
consider that quite sufficient. But the ultimate goal must 
always be the approval of God. 

For one thing, I may be the victim of self-deception. 
You remember, of course, the story of the Pharisee and 
the Publican who went up into the Temple to pray. Well 
now, that Pharisee certainly knew nothing against him- 
self. His conscience was perfectly clear. And yet, it 
was the Publican, not the Pharisee, who went down to 
his house justified. The Pharisee was simply kidding 
himself when he flattered himself that he was a righteous 
man. 4 

Again, I may be the victim of ignorance—‘“Who can 
understand his errors?” 

And anyway, it’s the judgment of God that counts. 
In the long run of eternity, it isn’t what others think of 
me that’s going to carry weight; it isn’t what I think of 
myself. The only judgment that’s going to make any 
difference then, because it’s the only judgment that knows 
all, understands all, and. considers all, will be the judg- 
ment of God. “I know nothing against myself!” wrote 
Paul; and it must, I think, have meant a great deal to 
Paul to be able to say that. But he very quickly added, 
“Yet am I not hereby justified: but He that judgeth 
me is the Lord!” 

Indeed, there can be no successful living with your- 
self which does not include a real ambition for the ap- 
proval of God. 

Which means at least two things: 

It means, first, a careful, conscientious searching not 
only of actions, but also of thoughts, motives, impulses. 
You see, we have no secrets from God. God, Who pene- 
trates beneath the deed to the desire that prompted. it, 
is never deceived. Before His critical eye even the inner- 
most counsels of our hearts are laid bare. And second, 
it means a persistent, painstaking study of His will and 
Word. Ignorance and self-deception, the result of ne- 
glect or indifference, can never serve as an acceptable 
excuse. Realizing with St. Paul that “he that judgeth me 
is the Lord,” and ambitious for His approval, I must 
seek -increasingly to know, and resolutely to correct, 
those errors of which I may at present be unaware. 


Two Good Resolutions 


Now, this topic, I understand, will fall on or about 
the New Year. 
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Doubtless, as we think about the year past, we can 
recall much—many thoughts and words and actions—of 
which we are heartily ashamed, a great deal that could 
not, we must confess, meet the approval of God. And 
we are filled with self-reproach in consequence, self-con- 
demnation. We aren’t getting along so very well with 
ourselves. 

But why not forget about that now? 

God is always willing, for Christ’s sake, to forget 
it; more than this, He is placing in our hands a New 
Year in which to make amends. It would be splendid 
were we to resolve, each of us, to take full advantage 
of it, and to include among those resolutions with which 
we face it these two: First, “I shall, by the help of God, 
walk throughout in the proud company of my own self- 


respect!” and second, “I shall, again by the help of God, 
be ambitious in thought, word, and action, to meet His 
approval and to win His praise!” They’re big resolu- 
tions; and it will take a big effort even partially to suc- 
ceed in carrying them out. But they hold the secret of 
learning to live with yourself, to get along with your- 
self, successfully. 

And really, you know, we must learn to live with 
ourselves successfully. Perhaps you haven’t thought 
about it, but you can never get away from yourself. Find 
your companion, your neighbor, your school-fellow, un- 
congenial, impossible to get along with, and you can 
readily separate. But you have to live with yourself, 
whether you like it or not. Why put off learning the 
secret? 
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December 6, 1942 
Second Sunday in Advent 


HOW TO USE THE BIBLE 
Psalm 119 :97-104 


Psalm 1 pictures the sublime status of the human. 
He is compared with a tree, an evergreen tree, planted 
on the banks of a limpid stream, and yielding a luscious 
harvest. He is a constant witness to the grace of God 
in a world that is scorched and wilted by the flames of 
sin. He is himself unharmed by those dangerous fires. 
More than that—he is constantly yielding the fruits of 
faith—witnessing for Christ, wooing others to Christ, 
not only with his lips but also with his life. Such a man 
is blessed. You and I have the choice to be either fruit- 
ful trees or worthless, driven chaff. You and I are right 
now either the one or the other. Who, that has caught 
only a glimpse of a blood-splashed cross, with the Son 
of God, man’s substitute, cruelly impaled upon it, that 
has felt something of the warmth of God’s infinite love 
penetrating to his heart, would not want above all else 
to be God’s tree and not Satan’s chaff. Mark this—the 
soil, the only soil in which God’s tree strikes its roots 
and from which it draws its strength and nourishment 
is God’s Word: “His delight is in the law of the Lord 
and in his law doth he meditate day and night.” 


Acts 8:26-35 vividly pictures the salvation of a 
heathen—the Ethiopian stranger. He is won for Christ. 
He surrenders himself to the Saviour and the instru- 
ment by means of which the miracle is wrought is God’s 
Word. Mark this—God has no other way of piercing 
the armor of sin, in which the heart of every human 
being is incased, except with the two-edged sword of 
God’s Word. The Bible is therefore the primary means 
of grace. 
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LOOING@ PEOPLE Set@ rigs 
For December, 1942 


“The Boake of Books” 


Three Simple Rules for Bible Study 

We are to use our Bibles consistently, consecratedly 
and complyingly. 

Use your Bibles consistently, i. e., regularly. The 
Psalmist says that the blessed man meditates in the law 
of the Lord “day and night.” The Bible should be read 
in the privacy and intimacy of the family circle twice 
daily—morning and evening. Every home should have a 
family altar. Remember, the Bible is God’s instrument 
to make contact with us. No Bible—no contact. No 
contact—no God. Without God everything is hopeless 
and useless. “These words which I command thee this 
day shall be in thine heart and thou shalt teach them 
diligently unto thy children.” Oh! if only they could 
arise and speak, the Bibles in our homes, what stories 
of shameful neglect and indifference would they have 
to tell! People get restless and irritable if the even- 
ing paper does not come in time—but these same people 
can calmly go to sleep and sleep the sleep of deep con- 
tentment even if they do not open their Bibles and read 
in them for a whole month. How often do you and I 
read the Bible? It is one thing to have a Bible in your 
home—it is another thing to be at home in your Bible. 

Read the Bible consecratedly, i. e., prayerfully. The 
Ethiopian read the Scripture in the proper spirit. The 
Bible may be compared to a treasure mine. When the 
miner goes down into the mine he takes with him a 
lamp. He usually wears it on the front of his cap. Take 
the miner’s lamp when you descend into the gold mine 
of God’s Word. That lamp is called prayer. The Holy 
Spirit is a wonderful teacher. First read a chapter of the 
Bible and let God talk to you, then close the Book and 
talk to God. Read your Bibles consecratedly. 

Read the Bible complyingly, i. e., obeyingly. Do 
what God says and you cannot go wrong. The Ethiopian 
stranger yielded and obeyed—and he entered into the 
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Kingdom. I Peter 1:22: “Seeing you have purified your 
souls in obeying the truth through the Spirit unto un- 
feigned love of the brethren, see that ye love one an- 
other with a pure heart fervently.” 

The road to happiness here and hereafter lies through 
the sacred Scriptures. Tread that road consistently, con- 
secratedly and complyingly and you will find the King- 
dom of God and all other things shall be added unto 
you. Then we may be sure as Bryant says in his Lines 
to a Waterfowl: 

He who from zone to zone 

Guides through the boundless sky thy certain flight 


In the long way that I must tread alone 
Will guide my steps aright. 


Our Guidebook 

We must understand the nature of the Bible in order 
to use it effectively. It is not chiefly a textbook on sci- 
ence, though it expresses some scientific truth. God 
’ endowed man to explore the secrets of nature and left 
the task largely to his own efforts. The Bible gives 
some history, especially in certain sections, but is not a 
complete history of any one age or people. Its chief 
mission is to throw light upon the spiritual problems of 
life. It tells of the nature of God, of angels, of mankind, 
and reveals the will of God for His creatures. “In per- 
sonal devotions the Bible can be used as a guide book 
on the journey of life, revealing the pitfalls others have 
encountered, and ways others have won victories in per- 
sonal struggles against temptation and sin.” 


Intelligent Study 

We should open the Bible with certain facts in mind. 
We must remember that it was written across many cen- 
turies. In some instances local problems are treated, 
while elsewhere great enduring principles are cited. The 
Jews lived under the law of Moses, but Christians are 
obedient to the truth given by Christ and the apostles. 
When a passage of Scripture is read, certain questions 
should be asked about it. By whom was it written? Lo 
whom was it written? What is the light thrown upon 
it by the whole context? Even Satan is quoted in the 
Scriptures, so that it will not do “simply to quote the 
Bible’ without understanding the true force of the 
passage, 

Reading the Bible 

More spiritual uplift comes through reading the 
Bible than from any other literature. The Bible has 
been broken into chapters and verses for easy reference, 
but should not be read in choppy, piecemeal fashion. 
Many of the books are short and may well be read at a 
single sitting. At least a section should be read so that 
the truth may be grasped intelligently. 


References 
Many Bibles are printed with various systems of 
references. By this help the attention of the reader is 
directed from one passage to other readings more or less 
parallel. The value of such references depends upon the 
good sense of the person who compiled them. 


Other Helps 
Included in the bindings of some Bibles are such 
helps as questions and answers and essays upon doctrinal 
themes. These may have little value or even be mis- 
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leading. An abridged Bible dictionary is sometimes in- 
cluded and should be helpful. A more complete work of 
this kind in one volume is Smith’s Bible Dictionary. 
Larger works appearing in several volumes each are 
Hastings’ “Dictionary of the Bible’ and the “Inter- 
national Standard Bible Encyclopedia,” edited by James 
Orr. Likewise, many Bibles are bound with a short con- 
cordance. This is very serviceable. More complete works 
of this nature are available and both Cruden’s and 
Young’s are standard. 
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December 13, 1942 
Third Sunday in Advent 
LET’S GET ACQUAINTED WITH THE 
AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
Romans 10:10-18 ; 
Mr. F. C. Stifler, New York City 
One of the most subtle dangers that besets Chris- 
tian people is that of taking the Bible for granted. We 
have Bibles in our homes. Most of us own a Bible. 
When we go to church or Sunday School there are 
plenty of copies of the Bible there. We see Bibles for 
sale in the chain stores, the book stores and nowadays 
even on the news-stands. Tiere is a Bible in every 
hotel room—Bibles everywhere. 


Most of the World Does Not Have the Bible 

There is a tendency among American people to think 
that all the world is like their world. We are a big 
country and most of us never get outside it. Because we 
have radios and bathtubs and automobiles and washing 
machines and Bibles we think everybody does. Well, 
most people do not have these things. Two-thirds of 
the people of the world live in sections where a Bible 
is unobtainable. Outside of our country and the British 
Isles and Western Europe and the British Dominions 
and a half-dozen cosmopolitan. port cities scattered over 
the world, you cannot go into a book store or any kind 
of store and buy a Bible at any price. They just aren’t 
there. And this means most of Asia, most of Africa, 
much of Europe, all of Latin America and the great 
Island Empires. 

How are people ever going to know about their 
Saviour unless they have the Bible? That is just an- 
other way of stating the 14th, 15th and 16th verses of 
our Scripture lesson for today. 


The American Bible Society’s Single Purpose 

The American Bible Society was founded 125 years 
ago last May to answer this question. Governed by a 
Board of Managers of forty-eight laymen, it adopted 
as its statement of purpose “the encouragement of the 
wider circulation of the Holy Scriptures without: note 
or comment.” This was a very wise move for the So- 
ciety was to serve all denominations. They all used the 
same Bible. Interpretations of the Scripture were left 
entirely to the pastors, parents, teachers and others. The 
Society conceived of its task as limited to the making 
of the Word of God available in any language needed 
and at any price a person could pay, never above cost, 
often below. Anybody could buy it, anybody could dis- 
tribute it. The Society’s base of operations was as wide 
as the world. 
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This last statement was soon to become a literal 
fact. In 1836 the American Bible Society established its 
first foreign agency, in Smyrna, in Turkey. Other 
agencies in foreign lands followed rapidly for the mis- 
sionary movement which began in England with William 
Carey in 1789 and in this country with Judson and others 
about 1814 was beginning to flourish in many lands. 


The Society organized its work in three departments: 
translation, publication and distribution. 


Translating the Word 

As the missionaries went farther and farther afield 
in the conquest of the continents, more and more of 
them were confronted with the necessity of translating 
the Scriptures into the languages of the people. Too 
much cannot be said in praise of these translating mis- 
sionaries. Many of them are compelled first to reduce 
the languages of their people to writing, construct a 
grammar, compile a dictionary and teach the natives to 
read and write. In the great languages like the Chinese, 
Japanese, Turkish, Hindi, Malayan, no one man can 
do the task adequately. Groups of scholars must put 
years upon it. Who should pay the costs of all this 
work? Who should meet the expenses of the native 
scholars called in to guide and counsel the translators. 
So grew up the translation work of the American Bible 
Society. Today with the Scriptures moving into new 
languages and dialects at the rate of one every month, 
there is growing up what might be called a science of 
translation. At the Bible House in New York works a 
man, Dr. James Oscar Boyd, a ripe Biblical scholar in- 
deed, but unacquainted with most of the languages in 
which he works, who nevertheless, by a system of tests 
and checks that have been devised, carefully scrutinizes 
the manuscripts submitted by missionaries and helps 
them to do their work more accurately. Thus is the 
American Bible Society playing a major role in this 
dramatic achievement—the giving of the Gospel to all 
men in their own tongue. 


Publishing the Bible 

The second task the Society faces is that of publish- 
ing the Scriptures. The Bible is a large book and most 
of the people of the world are too poor to pay even the 
cost of printing, binding and delivering it. Commercial 
publishing houses cannot undertake to do this, but the 
Bible Society through the loyal support of Bible-loving 
people has developed a publishing program that pro- 
duces the best quality of books which are always made 
available, wherever needed, and never sold above cost. 
Its publishing is done not only here in America, where 
last year 4,507,661 copies came off the presses, but also 
in London, Manila, Bankok, Shanghai, Chengtu, Chun- 
king, Tokyo, Kobe and Istanbul, where another 3,611,- 
182 were published. 


Distributing the Scriptures 

All of this labor of translating and manufacturing is 
done that the book may be placed in the hands of peo- 
ple who do not have it. The principal task of the So- 
ciety is distribution. To administer this work the So- 
ciety maintains fourteen distributing centers in the 
United States, four of which are exclusively for colored 
people. Abroad it maintains fourteen agencies with many 
sub-agencies in the larger countries such as China and 
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Brazil. Its colporteurs, distributors and volunteer 
workers last year totaled 3,343, most of them ardent 
evangelists who are better described by the latter part 
of the 15th verse of our Scripture today than by any 
words that we might write. Together they distributed 
in 1940 in more. than forty countries, 7,695,607 copies 
of God’s Word. 

Let us forget our nationalisms for a moment and 
think of the humble homes of Japan upon which the 
curse of war has been descending now for over four 
years—husbands, sons, sweethearts, never returning from 
the battles; poverty growing more intense every moment. . 
There comes to the door of one of these homes, a man 
with a bag of books strapped to his bicycle. He per- 
suades the mother, who greets him, to buy one, telling 
her it contains God’s Word of comfort and assurance to 
her, and to every person on earth. He lets her have one 
for a pittance, or maybe, free. Imagine the comfort that 
comes to this mother with the reading of the Gospel of 
John. Well, nobody could be doing that sort of service, 
the world over, unless the Bible Society was hard at its 
task every day. 

The Blind are not forgotten. For over 100 years the 
American Bible Society has been supplying the costly 
bulky volumes in various systems of raised letters for 
the Blind. Recently it has begun to distribute also 
Talking Book records for those who cannot read with 
their fingers. All of these books and records, however 
costly they may be to manufacture, are sold uniformly 
to the Blind at twenty-five cents a volume. Bible loving 
Christians care for the balance. 

To every man on earth, whatever his condition in 
life, the Society would supply at a price he can pay, and 
in a language he can understand, at least some portion 
of God’s Word. Only thus can the great Commission 
be fulfilled. The Society belongs to all the churches. It 
fosters no one creed. It is not a teaching organization. 
It simply makes the Scriptures available. Without this 
service missionaries at home or abroad could do little. 
This costs hundreds of thousands of dollars every year. 
The churches and Bible-loving people make this possible. 
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December 20, 1942 
Fourth Sunday in Advent 
THE WORD AND THE WORD MADE FLESH 
John 1:1-14 
Rev. H, T. Lehmann, Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 

From its very beginning the Christian Church placed 
the proclamation of “the Word made flesh”, namely, 
Jesus Christ, in the center of its total life and activity. 
The early Church had a good reason for doing that. 
On its very birthday, on Pentecost, it experienced the 
power of that proclaimed Word. When Peter on that 
memorable day reached the climax of his first sermon, 
saying: “Therefore let all the house of Israel know as- 
suredly that God hath made that same Jesus, whom ye 
have crucified, both Lord and Christ.” When Peter said 
that his hearers were “pricked in their heart.” Their 
conscience had been smitten by the power of the Word. 


The Spoken Word—Its Creative Power: 
The Gospel writer, John, knew of the creative power 
of the spoken word. That’s why he started his gospel, 
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saying: “In the beginning was the Word...” The 
first verse of the Bible starts that way, too: ‘In the 
beginning ...” In the beginning God created heaven 
and earth through the Word He spoke. Void became 
content; shapelessness became form; light came into 
darkness; chaos was transformed into life; man was cre- 
ated in the image of God as the crown of His creation— 
all this through the spoken Word. 


The Word Made Flesh—Its Recreative Power 

But man was not satisfied with this crown. He 
wanted more. He was not satisfied with the divine image 
of purity and holiness. So man rebelled against God. 
The result was tragic: in place of greater glory there 
came shame. Purity and holiness was expelled by sin 
and guilt of conscience. A new beginning had to be 
made. The need for a greater power than sin and Satan 
arose. There was the need for the re-creation of God’s 
fallen creation. This power to re-create was given to 
men in “the Word made flesh’—in Jesus Christ. When 
Jesus took on the form of a servant, He restored us, 
God’s wayward creation, to holiness and purity. When 
Jesus wore the crown of thorns, He placed upon man 
again the crown of glory. Through His death He gave 
us, who are dead in sin, life; through His victory over 
death He gave us, who were doomed to eternal death, 
an abundant, rich, eternal life. Through the crucified and 
risen Christ we have been re-created. In Him there is 
a new creation, a new beginning. 

The re-creative power of ‘the Word made flesh” 
becomes the priceless possession of the individual through 
Holy Baptism. The Apostle Paul puts it this way: “We 
are buried with Christ by Baptism into death; that like 
as He was raised up from the dead by the glory of the 
Father, even so we also should walk in newness of life” 
(Romans 6:4). The only force which can so completely 
neutralize this power of the flesh-made Word in our 
lives is the sin of unbelief. And the only condition of 
life under which this power continues to re-create us to 
beauty and holiness of living is faith. 


The Word Made Flesh—Its Missionary Power 
The Word has become flesh in us in order that 
through us it might become flesh in others. The Bible 
is the written Word, and we—you and I—are that word 
made flesh, 
“We are the only Bible 
The careless world will read; 
We are the sinner’s gospel, 
We are the scoffer’s creed; 
We are the Lord’s last message 
Given'in word and deed.’ 
Christ became flesh once. It is up to us to see to 
it that He becomes flesh for our fellowmen—churched 
and un-churched alike, for: 


“Chtist\ has no hands but our hands 
To do His wotk today; 

He has no feet but our feet 

To lead men in His way; 

He has no tongue but our tongues 
To tell men how He died; 

He has no help but our help 

To bring them to His side.’ 


That “Word made flesh” will become a power unto 
salvation for others if we will but let it. The ordinary 
human word is the “frailest of weapons”; “for what is the 
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word? It is only a puff of air, a vibration, a trembling 
in the atmosphere for a moment and then disappearing 

. Though it be only a weapon of air, the word is 
stronger than the sword of the warrior. Words have 
overturned dynasties and revolutionized kingdoms.” 
(Stalker, “The Preacher and His Models,” page 93). 
If the human word has the power to overturn dynasties 
and revolutionize kingdoms, then the Word of the om- 
nipotent God has the power through us to overturn the 
dynasty of Satan and sin, revolutionize the lives of in- 
dividuals and nations, and to re-create the sinner in the 
image of God. 

When Jesus entrusted to His followers from the 
seashore and the toll-gate the winning of the world for 
Him, He sent them “teaching”. The content of that 
teaching was His Word. They obeyed His command. 
Peter preached that Word on Pentecost. Through its 
power 3000 souls were won for the Church in one day. 
Paul preached that Word and won nations and conti- 
nents for His Master through the power of that same 
Word. The driving power of the Reformation Move- 
ment was the Word. And if that 66% of America’s 
population which is un-churched is to be brought into 
vital, real fellowship with Jesus Christ, then no other 
power on earth can accomplish this great missionary 
task than that same “Word made flesh” in and through 
us. 

This “Word of God” 

“is our great heritage, 

And shall be ours forever; 

To spread its light from age to age 
Shall be our ‘chief endeavor; 
Through life it guides our way, 
In death it is our stay; 

Lord grant, while worlds endure, 


We keep ‘its teachings pute, 
Throughout all generations.”’ 
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December 27, 1942 
First Sunday after Christmas 
SOCIAL SECURITY IN THE CHURCH 
Matthew 25 :34-40 
Mr. Harry Hodges, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The whole country has, of recent years, become 
social security conscious. The government, industry, the 
teaching profession and lastly the Church, has become 
pension-minded. Not because they are ultra sentimental 
but because they have the wit to know that a man will 
make a much better workman in the immediate present, 
if he is relieved of the thought and the care and the 
anxiety of his years of retirement and decrepitude in 
the afterwhile. 

Then again, if a worthwhile retirement system pre- 
vails, a man can be gracefully retired when he-reaches 
the age when he is a liability rather than an asset and we 
all reach that age. 


Social Security and the Church 
Twenty-four Protestant Communions operate pen- 
sion systems for their clergymen. They have funds 
amounting to $206,788,758. They pay in pensions $12,- 
204,543 annually to 40,434 pensioners. In each of these, 
both the clergyman and the congregation or other em- 
ploying agency pays-a-percentage of his salary annually, 
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with the exception of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
where the employing agency pays all. 


The United Lutheran Church and Social Security 

Twenty years ago the United Lutheran Church in- 
augurated a pension system. Unfortunately, it was more 
sentimental than wise, for it inaugurated a non-con- 
tributory system, and the experience of all who have 
operated such a system is, that it will not work over a 
period of years and they have had to abandon it, The 
pension roll goes up annually, the income goes down, 
and “never the twain shall meet.” 


The Church Endeavors To Increase Pensions 

Under this system pensions were provided as fol- 
lows: Retired and disabled clergymen and missionaries, 
$300.00 per year; their widows, $200.00 per year; their 
dependent orphans to the age of sixteen years, $50.00 
per year. 


After ten years of operation, the Board of Pensions 
felt a bit ashamed at these amounts and proposed a cam- 
paign to the Church, stating that if the Church would 
give it four million dollars and maintain its apportion- 
ment payments (the Board is assigned 12.64 cents of the 
apportioned dollar), it would double the pensions. 


The Board lost on three counts: The Church gave 
it but $3,240,000; it did not maintain its apportionment 
payments, came the depression and it lowered them by 
$50,000 per year; money that could be safely invested for 
five and six percent had its earning power decreased to 
three and one-half and four percent, with the result that 
the Board could not fulfill its promises and in addition 
has a deficit of $40,000.00 per year. 


The Church’s Present Plan 

The Board of Pensions submitted the situation to 
the Church and it was instructed to compile a contribu- 
tory reserve pension plan, such as is operated in the 
other communions and the other branches of the Lut‘:er- 
an Church. Such a plan was adopted by the Louisville 
Convention, in which both the clergyman and his em- 
ploying agency is asked to contribute annually a per- 
centage of the salary. A young man entering this system 
and having the stipulated amounts paid in for him dur- 
ing the years, will, when he reaches the pension age 
(sixty-five years), have enough reserves laid up that he 
will draw as a pension about half of his average salary 
and at his demise his widow will receive about half of 
what he receives. The older plan will be continued 
meanwhile. 


Social Security, for the Laity 

As the Federal Social Security Plan makes no pro- 
vision for those employed by the Church, the Omaha 
Convention instructed a committee composed of repre- 
sentatives from the Executive Board, the Board of Pub- 
lication and the Board of Ministerial Pensions and Re- 
lief to build a plan for them after the form of the 
Federal Social Security Plan should the Government 
not adopt pending legislation to include employes of 
non-profit organizations. 


What is a Pension? 

The Standard Dictionary says: “A pension is a 
periodical allowance paid to an individual or those who 
represent him, for some past service or some meritorious 
work done by him.’ Pensions are not benevolence, they 
are justice, deferred salary. 
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Brotherhood Topics, 1943 


When young men leave the Luther League because 
they feel that they can no longer be considered “young 
people” they ought to find their way into the Men’s 
Brotherhood of their congregation. If there is no 
Brotherhood in the local congregation, these former 
Luther Leaguers might well take the initiative in form- 
ing such an organization. The fine-leadership talents 
developed in connection with their League activities will 
stand them in good stead as they participate in the 
Brotherhood program and there continue their Chris- 
tian study and service. Guidance in organizing Brother- 
hoods may be secured. from Mr. Earle W. Bader, 62 
E. Garrison Street, Bethlehem, Pa. 


During 1943 the general theme of the Brotherhood 
studies will be: “Christian Men and Their World”. In- 
stitutions and experiences important in the lives of men 
will be surveyed with a view to making them contribute 
more vitally to Christian living. The studies in succes- 
sive months will be: 


January—Christian Men and Their Homes 
February—Christian Men and Their Daily Work 
March—Christian Men and Their Congregation 
April—Christian Men and the Church-at-Large 
May—Christian Men and Rural Problems 
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June—Christian Men and City Problems 
July—Christian Men and Their Recreation 
August—Christian Men and Their Daily Bread 
September—Christian Men and Educational Agencies 
October—Christian Men and Public Health 
November—Christian Men and Politics 
December—Christian Men and Their Saviour 


SPECIAL GIFT OFFER 


With each regular subscription or renewal to 


The Luther | eague Review 


at $1.25, you can send a year’s subscription to The 
Luther League Review to any young man or young 


woman serving with the Armed Forces of our 
country, for $1.00. This is a fine way to remem- 
ber these young people at the Christmas Season. 
A special gift card will be sent to the person in 
whose name the subscription is entered. 


Send orders and remittance to 
THE LUTHER LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
405 Muhlenberg Building 
1228 Spruce Street Philadelphia, Penna. 
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Annual Banquet held during Convention of The Maryland Synodical Luther League, September 7, 1942 


MARYLAND 
Maryland Luther League “Comes of Age” 


With its Annual Convention on September 5-7, 1942, at St. 
Mark’s Lutheran Church, Baltimore, the Maryland Synodical Luther 
League reached the “ripe old age’ of 21. Organized at St. Mark’s 
in 1922, the Maryland League has grown to a membership of 
1600, and has trained many of the men and women who are now 
leaders in the Synod. 


The registration of 384, including 74 Intermediates, was much 
greater than that of the previous year, and was a very pleasant 
surprise to those who had felt that transportation difficulties would 
cut down this number. 


The theme of the Convention, ‘The Heritage We Guard,” was 
developed at the three services and the banquet in “Our Heritage 
of the Word,” by Rev. Robert D. Clare, D.D., of St. Mark’s; 
“Our Heritage of Faith,” by Rev. Raymond D. Wood, of Sunbury, 
Pa.; “Our Heritage of Freedom,” by Rev. Franklin C. Fry, D.D., 
of Akron, Ohio; and “The Life Our Heritage Demands,” by Rev. 
Arthur J. Pfohl, D.D., cf Indiana, Pa. 


The early-morning Communion Service was, as always, an im- 
pressive and beautiful hour of fellowship with God. The Conven- 
tion Sunday-School class was taught by Mr. Harry B. Fogle, Presi- 
dent of the Maryland Synod Brotherhood. On Sunday afternoon, 
the greetings of the Luther League of America were brought by 
Mr. Donald F. Bautz, the Official Representative, who later con- 
ducted an excellent discussion group for League officers. A pres- 
entation of the American Red Cross Blood Donor Project was also 
made at this session, by Mr. Merrill L. Carroll, Director of the 
Baltimore Chapter. 


The Leaguers then formed the following discussion groups, in 
additon to the one conducted by Mr. Bautz: Missionary, ‘Project 
Pointers,” led by Miss Ella A. Kaack, Missionary Secretary of the 
Luther League of America; Life Service, “How to Serve our 
Leaguers in the Service,’ by Miss Sarah L. Leiter, Life Service Sec- 
retary of the Luther League of America, and the Rev. George H. 
Plamann, Lutheran Service Pastor for the Baltimore Area; and 
Educationa!, “Giving Meaning to Our Devotionals,” by Miss Helen 
Hewes, former Educational Secretary of the Maryland Synodical 
Luther League. 


The two periods of “Quiet Moments” were conducted by Rev. 
Rodzer M. Singer, of Baltimore. Before the business session on 
Monday morning, the Leaguers, led by Pastor Singer, knelt in 
corpcrate prayer, asking God’s guidance in our meeting. At each 
session during the convention, prayer was offered for the many 
Leaguers who have gone into the armed forces of our country, a 
number of whom are overseas. A list of all these young men and 
women is being compiled, so that letters and convention programs 
may be sent to them. 
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At the Monday afternoon service, special music was presented 
by a choir composed of the Choral Union of Western District, 
which was organized as a. Life Service project last year, and the 
Young People’s Choir of Luther Place Church in Washington. 


The Intermediate Convention, which was held at the same time, 
at Calvary Lutheran Church, proved to be the best-attended we 
have had, and a splendid program was carried out. On Sunday 
afternoon, the program was conducted by the Intermediates them- 
selves, and the address, ‘‘Marching With Christ,” was made by 
Rev. J. Harold Mumper, D.D., of Washington. On Monday morn- 
ing, after an address by Mr. Donald Bautz on “What the Luther 
League of America Expects of the Intermediates,” conference 
groups were conducted by Mr. Bautz, Miss Amy Hawbecker, of 
Waynesboro, Pa., Miss Helene Harter, Missionary to Japan, Rev. 
Raymond D. Wood, Miss Harriett Engelbrecht, of Baltimore, and 
Sister Peaile N. Lyerly, of Washington. 


Just preceding the banquet on Monday evening, the following 
newly-elected oicers were installed, in the beautiful chapel of Christ 
Church: President, Harry C. Keister; First Vice-President, Meredith 
Mackley; Second Vice-President, Frances B. Miller; Recording Sec- 
retary, Kathryn Wickey; Corresponding Secretary, Emma F. Hild; 
Treasurer, Charles J. Scharf; Members-at-Large, Sarah L. Leiter and 
Ruth L. Blackburn. The Secretaries are: Life Service, Shirley 
Snyder; Missionary, Harriet Reeves; Intermediate, Sister Pearle N. 
Lyerly; Sustaining Membership, Mrs. Meredith Mackley; Publicity, 
Mrs, Harry Cressman. The Educational Secretary had not yet been 
appointed. The new officers of the Intermediate League are: Presi- 
dent, Donald Dixon; Vice-President, Gladys Foltz; Recording Sec- 
retary, Jean Kelly; Corresponding Secretary, Albert Burkhardt. 

The Convention closed with the banquet at Christ Church, and 
the adcress by Dr. Pfohl. “ 


The most popular Leaguer at the Convention was—of course— 
Donald Bautz. He was here, there and everywhere—leading dis- 
cussion groups in the afternoon and a hilarious songfest in the even- 
ing, at the ‘Country Dance” and at the banquet. His pep was con- 
tagious, but so was his seriousness in presenting the work of the 
Luther League, and in helping leaders to solve some of their problems. 

Our 21st Convention is over—we’re full-grown now. And the 
Maryland Luther Leaguers are ready to take on the responsibilities 
that l'e ahead of us now, and those that will fall upon us when 
peace is restored, in building the kind of world God wants us to build. 


CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA SYNOD 
York District Plans for Convention November 7 
The Executive Committee of the York District Luther League 
held their monthly meeting at the home of the Secretary, Miss Grace 
Smith, Thomasville, Pa., on Monday evening. Mrs. Gladys Heath 


had charge of devotions after which all the members joined in the 
praycr circle. 
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Annual Convention of Pacific Northwest District held in 
University Church, Seattle, September 12, 13, 1942 


Lester Seiders, the Vice-President, presided over the business 
meeting. Reports were heard from the departmental secretaries and 
committee chairmen. Mr. L. R. Hobaugh, Social Missions Secre- 
tary, reported that a service will be held in the York County’ Jail 
on Sunday afternoon, November 1, at 1:30 P. M., with Rev. Glenn 
Hafer of Hellam, as the speaker for the service. 


Tri-District Rally 


It was announced at the executive meeting that the annual Tri- 
District Rally of the Harrisburg, Lancaster and York Districts will 
be held on Tuesday, November 24, in Harrisburg. 


Plan for Watch Night Service 


The President, Earl Bricker, appointed the following commit- 
tee to arrange for the District’s annual Watch Night Service to be 
lield en December 31, as follows: Woodrow Flinchbaugh, Chairman, 
Gladys Heath, Virginia Heiland, and Maynard P. Fuhrman. 


The meeting came to 2 close by Rev. H. G. Kline offering 
p ayer, after which refreshments were served to the following: Earl 
Bricker, Lester Seiders, Miss Grace M. Smith, Miss Virginia Hei- 
land. Miss Betty Greiman, Miss Dorcas Miller, Miss Laura Wakley, 
Wood ow Flinchbaugh, Miss Ruth Heckaman, Miss Evelyn Emig, 
L. R. Hobauzh, Maynard P. Fuhrman, Carl E. Smith, Luther D. 
March, and Mrs. Gladys Heath, and Rev. Herbert G. Kline. 


PITTSBURGH SYNOD 


Convention of the Luther League of the 
Pittsburgh Synod was held in Holy Trinity Lutheran Church, 
Jeannette. Pa., July 22-24, 1942, Rev. E. B. Hanks, pastor. The 
theme o° the convention was “In This Sign Thou Shalt Conquer’. 


The Third Annual 


Speakers 

Opening Service—Rev. Elmer P. Wentz, Pittsburgh, on “Christ’s 
Call to Service’. 

Banquet-—Mr. Alvin H. Schaediger, President, 
of Americ:, “Today’s Builders’. He also presented 
Luther League is Planning for the Future”. 

Rey. Russell Auman, Scarsdale, N. Y., on 


Luther League 
“What the 


Installation Service 
“Armed for Defense’’. 

Rev. John H. Deutschlander, Johnstown, was the Chaplain 
and -conducted the Quiet Moments on the themes, ‘Room for the 
Scul’, “The Blessed Unoffended”, “The King’s Highway” and “‘The 
Road Back” 

Mary and Martha Slifer, daughters of Rev. L. W. Slifer, Mis- 
sionary on furlough from India, spoke about ‘Customs of India’. 

Hazel Nannzh told ‘“‘What the Luther League Means To Me’. 

The Life Service Department, under Rev. Paul F. Obenaut, 
presented “Choosing a Career”, in which a Deaconess, a Pastor, a 
Nurse and «1 Christian Social Worker took part. 


Other Points of Interest 

The registration listed 116 delegates and visitors. 

Crosses were consecrated on Life Service Flag for Rev. H. Wahl 
Pfsifer, Leechburg; Rev. Louis G. Golder, Wilkinsburg; Rev. 
Franklin H. Schott, Johnsonburg; Rev. W. H. Koil, East Liverpool. 
Oh’o: and Sister Dorothy Kathryn Goff, Aspinwall. Rev. Robert 
Wolff, having passed to his eternal rest recently, his cross was 
transferred to the blue field. 

The recommendation of the Young People’s Committee pre 
sented through Rev. W. B. Claney, Tr., was adopted. 
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_“Impressed by the success of the confirmation rallies on the 
territory of our Synod and believing that the same will strengthen 
young people’s work in our churches, we recommend that the 
Conference Young People’s Committee and the Conference Luther 
League cooperate in conducting Conference sponsored confirmation 
rallies.” 

; Thiel College Objective—A $100 Defense Bond was purchased 
with the funds received and same was presented to “Thiel.” 
Home mission project adopted for ensuing year—$200 for 
Bethesda Orphans Home, Meadville. 
: Rey. H. R. Shepfer, D.D., President of Synod, brought greet- 
ings and a brief but applicable message. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST DISTRICT 


The convention of the Pacific Northwest District Luther 
League was held at University Lutheran Church, Seattle, Sep- 
tember 12, 13, 1942. 


Highlights of the Convention 
Business meeting Saturday afternoon. 
Banquet and fellowship Saturday evening in the church. 
Sunday School Sunday morning. 
Church Service, sermon by Rev. William J. Ducker. 
Luncheon at the church. 


Afternoon session, social and eats at Lutherland, on Lake 
Killarney. 


The new President is Mrs. Marjory Miller. 
K. SIMUNDSON 


COLUMBIA DISTRICT 


The 4Znd Annual Convention of the Columbia District Luther 
League was held at Camp Colton, Oregon, August 28-30, 1942. 
The convention opened officially Friday evening, August 28th. 


Walter Knudsen, now attending Midland College, gave the open- 
ing message on ‘Faith’. Saturday, August 29th, the day began 
with Quiet Moments and ended with a banquet in the evening. The 
program for the day consisted of a panel discussion on “Faith Our 
Victory—in Ourselves”, conducted by Dr. Mark A. Getzendaner of 
Salem, Oregon. ‘Faith Our Victory—in the Luther League’? was 
the topic of a discussion by Rev. William J. Ducker, Associate Sec- 
retary and official representative of The Luther League of America. 
The afternoon session was given over to business, 


At the banquet Rev. Ducker gave a stirring talk on “‘Victory, 
Plus.” 


Sunday, August 30th, the Sunday School Class was taught by 
David Dawson of Medford, Oregon, and Rev. Ducker preached the 
sermon at the church service on “Faith, Our Victory—in the Church.”’ 


The closing service was under the direction of Rev. Ducker, at 
which time the new officers were installed. The convention closed 
officially with the singing of ‘‘Blest Be The Tie That Binds” and 
the forming of a “Friendship Circle.” 


COLENE MOORE, Recording Secretary 


WISCONSIN 


The 44th Annual Convention of the Luther League of Wis- 
consin was held in St. Peter’s Lutheran Church, Milwaukee, Sep- 
tember 3, 1942. The theme of the convention was “The Victory of 
Faith.””’ The speakers were: Howard Cartwright, Kenosha, Wiscon- 
sin, “Youth Faces Forward With Christ’; Rev. H. J. Whiting, 
“Youth Faces Social Problems’; Miss Florence Schmidt, ‘Youth 
Faces an Objective’; Mrs. Vernor Ove of Racine, Wisconsin, ‘‘The 
Victory of Faith.” 

Rey. C. T. Breest presented the “Homeward Thoughts” and 
installed the officers. President. Frederick Holtz presided at the 
business session. An amendment to the constitution was adopted 
to abolish Article X and accept the Grace System of giving. 

The new Seven Star Standard for the young people’s and senior 
groups was presented by Rev. Albert E. Birch and was adopted. 

1. Every League using the Bible. 

2. Every League faithful to the Holy Sacrament. 

3. Every League active in Christian Service. 

4, Every League striving to increase at least 10% in 

active members. 
5. Every League active in the Missionary enterprise. 
6. Every League with adequate study materials. 
7. Every League organized for active work. 

Three missionary projects were adopted: (1) $100 to the Nation- 
al Lutheran Service Men’s Division; (2) $50 to the Lutheran Wel- 
are Association; (4) $110 toward the National quota of $10,000 for 
the Luthergiri Seminary in India. 

Rev. David H. Bucks. Milwaukee. Wisconsin, presented a sum- 
mary of the Pocket Testament League. 


Two new Leagues were accepted into membership. 
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Financia Reports 


INDIA PROJECT 
October 29, 1942 


Wen, 
League Quota Senior 
Northern California ..... $48.00 $38.3 
1—Southern Calif. ....... 129.00 139.60 
Columbia, District... +6. 48.00 
WOmAECHCUER ss elie ciel eerie 137.00 
SPLOTACL aa yt ey cieueiy 4eerecous air aie 76.00 25.60 
Georgia-Alabama ........ 165.00 
G——Hlinois® w)cieisic vk ons mececle 417.00 496.32 
WICLATIAG eee reeset: e' ojdiete Rtotele 201.00 102.00 
HVE EV ORs referie Siu os arat wieiale panera 265.00 
MSA NSASt Mia ace. sis loje siessieve areere 201.00 102.25 
3—Kentucky-Tennessee 69.00 69.00 
S—— Maryland — siceslsstesine's 505.00 586.29 
PNT CI ti le ce wacstl sive sae efeh vet 131.00 101.00 
MING WiEStL. atsins te: cus lesfe alate: clate 140.00 5.00 
MLININES Oba.” oseis:s\o10levin eset 218.00 118.20 
INMESSISSID DU 4 ahs sor o/sieisisioveteia 23.00 14.50 
INBOn PATI CN sy < treliie’s slem sre, cnctoye 12.50 10.00 
INGH LAS KaS sieisyeivis wlaieiere ste! one 158.00 65.46 
2—New Jersey .......... 198.00 253.74 
INGwisY Orleaitis)  avcinerere reise 1,006.00 528.24 
Northi Garolina).. v.00. 1,239.00 924.79 
LQiieyy 6 3S Ot etrsercicc nd Aer 549.00 192.51 
Pacific Northwest ....... 68.00 9.28 
Pennsylvania 
Central Penna, ........ 1,237.00 645.02 
Ministerium .......... 2,185.00 1,076.77 
PPLEESIOUE ST erases) sc) <iele siete 630.00 374.84 
Rocky Mountain ........ 56.00 21.08 
pouth, Carolina j54 c..sse. 655.00 339.71 
REX AST RI erek si0l6 dis!sm sors 120.00 55,86 
WALID eee hetlets. sie cisvetele'e 646.00 1,14 
4—West Virginia ........ 92.00 92.00 
IWS COMSITipeveiel , Slee. wareles ets 110.00 30.00 
Inter. Rally—Canada .... 
(Eeiieuley acid ommend o newt 25.00 
Wennia. Alumni <). 00. +s 5.55 
St. John’s, - at dee Sask... 6.50 
Paedenek Lb. St Thomas, Van. 5.00 
$6,460.60 
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October 29, 1942 


League Billed 
3—Northern, (California... <0 sjeriere uel eeiciels $34.50 
6—Southern California . 80.75 
Columbia District 47.50 
Connecticut ...... 144.50 
2—Florida ..... 40.25 
Georgia-Alabama 128.25 
WUUHGISH 9 «ave ore 321.75 
8—Indiana 152.50 
10—Iowa 134.50 
Iansas  s6.. 143.50 
4—Kentucky-Tennessee 49.25 
13—Maryland ....... 393.50 
Michigan ....... 86.25 
Midwest 100.00 
Minnesota 140.50 
Mississippi 16.25 
7—Montana 12.50 
Nebraska = iauleteies. 160.00 
11—New Jersey . 175.25 
14—New York .. 487.50 
15—North Carolina 864.50 
Ohio sciteside soe ere ns Ms eh nee a « 425.00 
Fee PAcitic, Northwest ede scies.< cise clecelcureink 26.50 
Pennsylvania :— 

CentralSPénnan wey series +' oie)s10 0): 828.50 
Ministerium ..... 1,538.00 
Bittsburgh v.60 472.00 
9—Rocky Mountain . 40.00 
12—South Carolina 476.00 
EXASMiwaid siahercltie 74.00 
15—Virginia . 429.25 
1—West Virginia .... 60.75 
WHSCONSINMe: victsivd.s s solo. crn craig aie ele eleistaiencin ove 78.50 
$8,162.00 


1941 DUES PAST DUE 


Thirty 


Inter. 


$ 5.00 


36.10 


31.70 


18.45 
91.82 
6.00 


5.00 
4.50 


19.42 


$217.99 


$5,822.91 


SUSTAINING MEMBERSHIP FUND 
January 1 to October 31, 1942 


Total 
League Quota Paid Loyalty Cont 
Northern California .. $20.00 $8.00 $3.00 
2—Southern California 40.00 50.00 $15.00 30.00 
Columbia District 25.00 5.00 5.00 
5—Connecticut ...... 70.00 73.07 25.00 3.00 
Florida ‘oss eres cee 29.00 4.00 4.00 
Georgia-Alabama 60.00 48.00 25.00 3.00 
IPisiOIS'9 hi ters correo: 155.00 119.68 29.60 28.07 
Indiana. .coutareriieiiercte 75.00 51.65 15.00 26.65 
TOW. Ns eritetconschenete cites 65.00 11.00 10.00 1.00 
Karisas: | iaeistecistertsta cre 70.00 12.00 7250. 4.50 
1—Kentucky-Tennessee 25.00 25.00 25.00 
3—Maryland ........ 190.00 202.00 160.00 27.00 
4—Michigan ........ 45.00 53.00 22.00 6.00 
MMidweste uscmecietesvm es 50.00 10.00 10.00 
Mise SOtaiateetes(s'iele ate 70.00 12.50 7.50 
IMEASSISSIDDLireetevesenneneis 10.00 Pray 2.17 
Wiese FP oaonodadcus 10.00 6.00 6.00 
Nebraska, (trecevaseter 80.00 30.19 15.00 15.19 
New Jersey ......... 85.00 Fi Ad 15.00 25.45 
6—New York ...... 235.00 239.50 162.50 32.00 
fo Carolina. ae au. 415.00 345.00 241.00 64.00 
OhiGe fetes bats staresee 205.00 154.02 95.50 23.00 
Paciae Northwest 25.00 8.00 3.00 
Pennsylvania 
Central Penna. 425.00 349.85 79.85 162.00 
Ministerium ...... 740.00 448.14 194.68 106.00 
Pittsburgh ieee ss 230.00 82.00 25.00 27.00 
Rocky Mountain 20.00 
South*) Caroling). /a:6 230.00 225.25 131.00 79.25 
VexAaSl Beast sea siateia saata,esde 35.00 16.50 5.00 6.50 
Wirgititage ae vse one s 210.00 144.90 65.00 50.00 
West Virginia ....... 35.00 16.00 15.00 1.00 
Wiscofisin' ic. 3G ais 40.00 6.00 6.00 
@anaday ties. vc. + s\eletete us 66.00 45.00 11.00 
Manitobany erica series 6.00 5.00 1.00 
WA Berta ie: capsnnierce acess 5.00 5.00 
el Ry Aen roe 74.50 55.00 19.50 
$2,981.03 $1,509.63 
pal” Malwa" 


$777.78 $693.62 


SUSTAINING MEMBERSHIP FUND REPORT 


October, 1942 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA, total 4 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, total 34 
Capt. R. R. Inslee 
Mrs. R. R. Inslee 
Regina Ruth Inslee 
Paul Albert Logan 


COLUMBIA DISTRICT, total 1 
Chaplain Leo R. Nielsen 

CONNECTICUT, total 10 
Marie E. Webb 


Luther Leaguers in the Service of our Country by the Luther 


League of Connecticut 


Deceased Luther Leaguers of the Luther League of Connecticut, 


Memorialized by the Luther League of Connecticut 


FLORIDA, total 3 
GEORGIA-ALABAMA, total 12 

Mrs. P. G. Schafer 
ILLINOIS, total 33 

Rev. LeRoy Weihe 

N. E. Reistad 

Capitol District Luther League 

Greater St. Louis District 
INDIANA, total 19 

Luella Schumacker 
IOWA, total 2 
KANSAS, total 3 
KENTUCKY-TENNESSEE, total 1 
MARYLAND, total 62 

Washington District Luther League 

Evelyn McCarney 
MICHIGAN, total 12 

Redeemer Luther League, Lansing 
MIDWEST, total 1 
MINNESOTA, total 4 
MISSISSIPPI, total 1 
MONTANA, total 1 

Montana State Luther League 
NEBRASKA, total 11 
NEW JERSEY, total 29 

Ernest Voigt 

Edward Kruse 

Katherine M. Adams 
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NEW YORK, total 57 
Daniel J. Lehmann, by Luther League of New York 
Albert Roeper, by Luther League of New York 
Eastern District Luther League 
wig ee Young People’s Groups, Redeemer Luther League, 
ica 
Edward Gyatt, Memorialized by St. Peter’s Lutheran Sunday 
School, Syracuse 
St. Peter’s Luther League, Verona 
Mary Agne 
Mildred J. Agne 
Daniel S. Agne 
Louis - Bohrer 
Mrs. Floyd Scheifele 
Lewis G. Agne 
Arthur H. Agne 
Douglas Saltsman 
Florence L. Agne 
Dr. F. H. Knubel 


NORTH CAROLINA, total 112 
Corp. Lloyd V. Carpenter 


OHIO, total 37 
Rev. W. M. Hackenberg, D.D. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST, total 2 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Central Pennsylvania, total 196 
Rev. T. Benton Peery 
Mrs. Sue Van Natta Long, Memorialized by W. H. Patrick, Jr. 
Intermediate Group, Bethlehem Luther League, Harrisburg 
Rev. John D. Foerster 
Mabel Elsie Locker 
Mr. and Mrs. L. D. Grossman 
J. Elmer Young 
Dr. C. H. A. Streamer 
S. W. Gramley 
Dr. S. Winfield Herman 
Harold C. Snyder 
Wm. K. S. Hershey 
Dr. David Deatrick 
Rev. Jos. D. Krout, D.D. 
Rev. Luke H. Rhoads 
Margaret Schonberger 
St. Paul’s Luther League, New Cumberland 


Ministerium, total 149 

Mr. and Mrs. A. T. Heilman 

St. John’s Luther League, Ashland 

Pyt. Marlan Frantz, by Wilkes-Barre Conference 

Pvt. Kenneth Hildebrand, by Workers’ Conference, Luther 
League of the Ministerium 

F. C. Leupold 

Reading Conference Luther League 

Rev. and Mrs. G. Edward Knapp 

Rev. Kenneth Anderson, by Intermediate Group, Philadelphia 
Conference Luther League 

Frederick C. Gruber 

A. Raymond Raff 

Ira Guldin 

Pvt. Earl Y. Schreffler, by St. John’s Luther League, Berrysburg 

Eleanor P. Monroe 

John Greiner, Jr. 

Fred Langer, Jr. 

Wm. Mearig 

Pittsburgh, total 32 

Our Luther Leaguers in the Service of our Country, by St. 
James Luther League, Jewett, Ohio 

Rose Heurich 

Mrs. Paul Keyser 


SOUTH CAROLINA, total 96 
Ralph Metts, Memorialized by Woman Memorial Luther 
League, Spartansburg 
Mildred Carrol 
Miss Edrie Sease 
TEXAS, total 7 
VIRGINIA, total 65 
St. Peter’s Luther League, Shepherdstown 
Rey. Carl Honeycutt 


WEST VIRGINIA, total 4 
WISCONSIN, total 4 


CANADA, total 18 
St. James Luther League, St.. Jacobs, Ontario 


St. James Luther League, Elmira 
Ernie Berner 


MANITOBA, total 2 
ALBERTA, total 1 


DECEMBER, 1942 


In 


MEMORIAM 


Aemorialized in Sustaining ACembership Fund 


Deceased Luther Leaguers of the Luther League of Connecticut 
Memorialized by the Luther League of Connecticut 


Edward Gyatt 
Memorialized by St. Peter’s Lutheran Sunday School, Syracuse 


Mrs. Sue Van Natta Long 
Memorialized by Wm. H. Patrick, Jr. 


Ralph Metts 
Memorialized by Woman Memorial Luther League, Spartanburg 
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AN UNCHANGING MESSAGE 


“Peace on earth, good will toward men,” is a strange 
and ironic message for Christmas, A. D. 1942, when the 
whole world is racked by an appalling catastrophe. But 
is it so strange after all? 


There were wars, dictators and hatreds on that first 
Christmas morning. Palestine wds under a “protective” 
policy much as is Holland, Belgium, Denmark, Norway 
and other captive lands today. Perhaps the most promi- 
nent man in Palestine when Christ was born was the 
Roman soldier in charge of collecting taxes, from Joseph 
and other conquered Jews, for the great Caesar August- 
us, Emperor of Rome. 


But “God works in a mysterious way, His wonders 
to perform”. In a lowly manger, far from the pretentious 
offices of the tax-gatherer, lay the holy Babe—the King 
of Kings, Lord of Lords, Prince of Peace. A few hum- 
ble shepherds knew Him. They told others. But there 
is no evidence that Bethlehem was at all stirred by the 
event. The people were too busy listening to the words 
that fell from the tax-gatherers’ lips. 


Thus it is today. The headlines in the newspapers 
tell of war, war, war. Death and destruction are the 
news of the day. Mighty dictators spurn the Prince of 
Peace. But the angels still sing from heaven for all who 
will hear them and their song is unchanged. Through 
the centuries it has remained the same. There will be 
no other song until He comes again. 


Perhaps in some humble place is one whose voice 
like the voices of others throughout the years, will call 
the world’s attention to that heavenly song, who will 
turn men from the dogs of war to the Prince of Peace 
and whose name, because of his service to mankind, 
will live longer than that of the mightiest conqueror. 


“Glory to God in the highest and on earth peace, 
good will among men in whom He is well pleased,” is 
still the message of Christmas. It must always be the 
message until heaven sings another—P. M. K. 


NO 


Having given us freedom, God can not save us from 
the consequences of our misuse of that privilege. 


Thirty-one 


PRINCE OF PEACE 
(Continued from Page 13) 

“Leave him with me,” Boniface whispered, and the 
abbott quietly withdrew. 

“Carloman!” 

A tremor shook the powerful frame. 

“IT know not the name!” 

“My brother in Christ!” Boniface knelt beside the 
stricken figure and placed his arm about the bowed 
shoulders. There was an infinite reverence in his voice. 

“There is something I did not tell thee that night. 
The Lord hath said to me and to thee and to all sinners, 
‘Though thy sins be as scarlet they shall be as white as 
snow; though they be red like crimson, they shall be 
as wool.” 

“These hands?” Boniface took the trembling hands 
in his own and kissed them reverently. 

“Christ has seen the penitence of thy heart, and they 
are pure and innocent as His own.” 

From the chapel came the pubilant strains of the 
“Gloria in Excelsis.” The Christmas mass had begun. 
Carloman lifted his head, and the fire of anguish had 
died from his eyes. 

“Truly the Prince of Peace has been born again this 
night. Come.” Boniface’s face was a radiant light. 
“Come, let us adore Him.” 


HARTWICK COLLEGE 


“A United Lutheran Church College’ 
ONEONTA, NEW YORK 


Able Christian Faculty 
Low Tuition Costs 
Scholarships and Self-Help 
Accelerated Three Year Program 
Two Year College Terminal Courses 


Henry J. Arnold, President Louis F, Hackemann, Dean 


PETER BURKE 
(Continued from Page 3) 

“Not exactly,” said Peter, “not until I give you my 
Christmas gift.” So saying, he slipped a beautiful dia- 
mond on her third finger. 

“Oh, thank you, Peter, thank you.” But before 
Maudie could say more he had her in his arms. 

As they entered the dining room later, Peter’s 
mother said, “Chauncey O’Moore, you’ve found me the 
sweetest, prettiest daughter I have ever seen for a Christ- 
mas present and I thank you.” 

Then the servants shouted, “Merry Christmas to 
you, Chauncey Peter Burke O’Moore, and a long, happy 
life to both of you.” 

“I don’t understand, Peter,” exclaimed the sur- 
prised Maudie. “You’re not Chauncey P. B. O’Moore, 
the great writer?” 

“I am none other than Chauncey P, B. O’Moore, 
laughed Peter, “and I love you.” 

“Why were you posing as a hired man at the Bow- 
man’s?” asked Maudie. 

“I needed some material for a book, dear, and I 
needed to meet you,” was Peter’s explanation. And how 
could Maudie want any other? 


Thirty-two 
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MEETING OF EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


The Executive Committee of The Luther 
League of America will hold its annual meeting in 
Philadelphia, January 18th and 19th. All matters 
to be brought to the attention of the Executive 
Committee should be in the hands of the Executive 
Secretary by the first of January. 


CHRISTMAS REVEALS ICELANDERS’ 
RELIGION 


(Continued from Page 6) 


which is not only a picture of Icelandic country life in 
winter but also gives a glimpse of the soul of a people. 
Many a country Lutheran pastor also is a good shepherd; 
he is shepherd of the souls of his people, and, as a 
farmer, is owner of sheep. In twentieth century Iceland 
he duplicates many of the conditions of first century 
Palestine. Christ’s homely parables taken from the 
countryside are easily understood in an Icelandic Luth- 
eran Church as they are not understood in an indus- 
trialized, machine-made city of the United States. Early 
Christianity rings true in this country that touches the 
Arctic Circle. 

A young American woman watching the Aurora 
Borealis that appeared in the sky around New York this 
fall exclaimed, “How wonderful! All that’s missing is the 
angels!” In Iceland one is tempted to say that the an- 
gels also are there because their message is present in 
the lives of the people. 


MESSIAH LUTHERAN, The Friendly Church 


Sixteenth and Jefferson Sts. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ross H. Stover, D.D., LL.D., S.T.D. 


9:00 A. M.—Early Morning Service 
10:00 A. M.—Sunday School 
11:00 A. M.—Mornigg Service (WDAS) 
6:30 P. M.—Luther Leagues 

7:30 P. M.—Evening Service (WDAS) 


7:30 P. M.—Thursday Night (WDAS) 
Dr. Stover’s Books, 
United Lutheran Publication House 


“How Shall I Sav It?” or “The Art of Public one re ” ee 00 
“What Do We Know About Life After Death?” $1.0 
“I'll Tell You Why I Am a Protestant,” 25 cents 
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LUTHER LEAGUE REVIEW 


THE BALTIMORE MOTHERHOUSE 


Trains Young Women for the 
DEACONESS CALLING 
AND OFFERS COURSES FOR 


GENERAL CHRISTIAN WORKERS 


Send For Literature and Particulars 
THE LUTHERAN DEACONESS MOTHERHQUSE 
AND TRAINING SCHOOL 


Address; 2500-2600 W. North Ave. Baltimore, Md. 


“was graduated from Wittenberg College.” 


These simple, but five important words appearing in bi- 
ographies and obituaries the world over give the key to the 
character of those 

WHO in their youth at Wittenberg learned how to 

fashion their genius to the needs of the age. . . 

WHO at Wittenberg learned how to be strengthened 

in faith in God . . . 

WHO at Wittenberg found the way from selfishness, 

cynicism, ingratitude ... 

Five simple words must be sustained in value. Five thou- 
sand alumni everywhere will agree that Wittenberg College, 
in undertaking a campaign for more than a million dollars, 
must be supported by generous contributions so that 

“was graduated from Wittenberg College’ 
must continue to mean more and more 

So, for students now at Wittenberg and for those to come. 
the million is now needed to realize a greater college on the 
historic and beloved campus in Springfield, Ohio. 


Gettysburg College 


FOUNDED 1832 


Oldest Lutheran College in America 


Gettysburg College possesses an able Faculty made up 
of Christian men who are vitally concerned with 
the building of character as the fundamental 
thing in modern education. 


Located in the midst of the world- 
famous Battlefield of Gettysburg 
For Catalogue and Book of Views, Address: 
HENRY W. A. HANSON, D.D., LL.D., President 


PRE-LIBRARY 
PRE-NURSING 


69th Year 
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MARION COLLEGE 


A Lutheran College For Young Women 


Accredited Junior College and last two years of High 
School in famous “blue grass” region of Virginia 


LIBERAL ARTS 


‘ PRE-JOURNALISM MUSIC 
KX) — PRE-SOCIAL WORK SPEECH 
By ; EDUCATION 
EY Happy home and social life in atmosphere of Southern culture 
<<) NN 


Catalogue and Viewbook 
H. J. RHYNE, President 


Hamma Divinity School 


(FOUNDED 1845) 


An approved Seminary of the Church, offering a thorough 
course in all major branches of theology. 


Fully accredited by the Association of American 
Theological Schools, 


A strong faculty, a large library, cultural advantages, and 
opportunities for clinical experience. 
For catalog or other information, address: 
DEAN E. E, FLACK or PRESIDENT R. E. TULLOSS 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


Susquehanna University 


(Co-educational) Selinsgrove, Pa. 
G. Morris Smith, A.M., D.D., President 
AN ACCREDITED COLLEGE 
Stressing Quality in the Heart of Pennsylvania 
A Growing Faculty of Superior Qualifications 
Trained at America’s Outstanding Graduate Schools 
High Moral Tone Spiritual Values Emphasized 
A.B., B.S. and Mus.B. Degrees 
An Accredited Conservatory of Music 


For Catalogue write 


Russell Galt, Ph.D. 
Dean 


NEWBERRY COLLEGE 


NEWBERRY, SOUTH CAROLINA 


Owned and Controlled by the Lutheran Synods of South 
Carolina, Georgia-Alabama, and Florida 
Fully accredited, offering A.B. and B.S. degrees with 
majors in eight fields of concentration. _ / 
Special training in Liberal Arts, Music, Business. > 
Preparation for Medicine, Law, Theology, Engineering. 
We.l-rounded and adequate program of student activities. 
Personal attention to the individual student. ; 
Mild winter climate in the healthful Piedmont section 
of the state. 


Very reasonable expenses : 
For Catalogue, Write JAMES C. KINARD, President 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 
SECRETARIAL MERCHANDISING 
HOME ECONOMICS 
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An 
Inexpensive 
GIFT 


Copper ces to War 
OUR PRESENT STOCK OF 


SOLID COPPEn. 


BOOK MARK 


Cannot be replaced and we are therefore offering 
the entire inventory while the complete assortment 
is available. We cannot purchase any new items. 


Plan NOW for useful Christmas Gifts 


Illustration shows book-clip to match and the method 
of attaching ‘to book. Fine grade of silk cord is used 
for connecting the book-mark and clip. The book- 
mark is hammered by, hand on edges and is made from 
solid copper, burnished and lacquered. 
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I H S§ is plain 
stamped. No 

hand painting on 
this book Mark. 


Illustration is 
Design No. 100 


IHS Straight Cross as above 
Design No. 400 


35c Each 3 for $1.00 3.25 per dozen 


Designs may be assorted 


Special Price on Large Quantity 


Design No. 200—Full Colors 


ORDER EARLY Each book-mark is mounted 
TO AVOID DELAY in a specially designed Gift 
Remittance Must Accompany Order Folder with plain envelope. 


Book Marks are available for sale in bulk to Luther Leaguers 
or individuals wishing to re-sell them for profit 


FOR SALE ONLY BY 


The Luther Press 


Everything in Luther League Supplies 


oa 
Design No. 300—Full Colors 


Also have Madonna Star, same size 


Full Colors—Design No. 
Nr Piette a ane 429-437 Herr Street Harrisburg, Penna. 


